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‘The Reviews. 


PO! LITICAL. 








THE FOUNDATION OF AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
INDEPENDENCE, 
ALLEN R. FOOTE. 
American Journal of Politics, New York, December. 
‘* Self-preservation is the first law of nature.” 
Self-perfection is the supreme duty of life. 
NATION must achieve political independence in order 
that it may exist. Political independence achieved, its 
duty of self-preservation demands that industrial independence 
be acquired. In no other way can it assure the well-being of 
its citizens. In the achievement and maintenance of political 
independence all loyal citizens fuse their individual powers 
and interests, and stand as a unit for the integrity of the 
mation. It is equally a patriotic duty that they stand as a unit 
for the vital principle that every interest shall be fully pro- 





tected. This principle is as necessary to industrial independ- 
ence, as is sole allegiance to our own nation to political inde- 
pendence. A system of national economy can be founded 
only upon the principle of national protection for the indus- 
tries of the nation. 

A system of American economy is as essential to American 
industrial independence as is a system of American civil gov- 
ernment to American political independence. 

An economic system based upon the principle of protection 
for American industries will so equalize the conditions under 
which commodicies are produced and exchanged that an undue 
advantage cannot be gained over domestic productions by the 
importation of similar foreign productions. To properly apply 
the principle of American protection, economic science must 
show what industries are unable to protect themselves, and 
the degree of their disability, while economic art must devise 
the best means of supplying the protection and making it 
effectual. 

The factors of industrial protection may be grouped into 
three grand divisions, designated as Natural, Legal, and 
American protection. 

Natural protection may include, not only the primal con- 
ditions fixed by nature, but the acquired conditions resulting 
from progress made in science, art, government, the accumula- 
tions of the past, and all collateral effects of legislation and 
administration, especially the stability of currency and the 
maintenance of the principle of protection. 

Legal protection may include only the direct import duties 
imposed by law. 

American protection may be wholly natural, wholly legal, or 
a combination of natural and legal protection. When legal 
protection is granted to an industry in order to supply an exist- 
ing deficiency, the object is to enable such industry so to per- 
fect itself that it can gain the conditions of full natural protec- 
tion. To secure this object, the legal protection must be ample 
at the outset, and there must be no uncertainty as to its con- 
tinuance. The prefection of an industry is a gradual develop- 
ment; the degree of legal protection granted should be lessened 
with the advance toward perfection, until the degree of full 
natural protection is reached,at which point all necessity for 
legal protection ceases. 

The function of governments is to so control unequal indiv- 
idual powers that they may be exercised without abridging 
equal individual rights. That government which induces the 
fullest exercise of unequal individual powers, while permitting 
the least abridgment of equal individual rights, secures the 
greatest individual freedom, 

A government cannot fnlfill its purposes unless individual 
interests are served through the promotion of public interests. 
There is a difference of opinion regarding the methods by 
which American industrial independence may be attained. 
Those engaged in the production of commodities enjoying 
full natural protection object to legal protection because indi- 
vidual interests are served through such a promotion of public 
good. They fail to see that American industrial independ- 
ence can only be secured by securing the industrial indeperd- 
ence of individuals. The individual needs to secure industrial 
as well as political independence. 

No measure can be properly applied for the legal protection 
of industries that does not consistently and continuously adjust 
the difference in the economic conditions under which com- 
modities are produced. The degree of legal protection must 
vary with the variation in the degree of natural protection. 
Under such a system, commodities will be continually drop- 
ping out of the list of the legally protected, while other com- 
modities will be continually entering the list, commencing 
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their course of development, to be pursued until they can 
graduate with the degree of full natural protection. 

The adjustment of economic differences, like the settlement 
of trade balances, is an ever-recurring contingency and can 
properly be done only by a thoroughly organized and perma- 
nent Commission, having proper authority to investigate and 
verify the facts. Fiat adjustments can never be productive of 
the highest degree of good, because they must necessarily be 
uncertain and often unequitable. The administration of legal 
protection for the benefit of the people as well as those inter- 
ested in the industry must be the perfection of economic art. 
Every reason given for needing the protection must be noted, 
every method by which differences in economic conditions 
may be overcome must be fully developed, every degree of 
progress gained must be announced by a corresponding reduc- 
tion of the legal protection granted. All facts by which such 
a policy is guided to its consummation, are proper subjects for 
determination by a Commission. They pertain to economic 
conditions, not legislative principles. The recommendations 
of such a Commission would be based on a full knowledge of 
conditions scientifically investigated and in accordance with 
well-defined principles of American economy. Such a Com- 
mission would be always accessible to the people, and devoted 
to the study and exemplification of a definite policy of vital 
interest to the whole country, Its personnel must be such as 
to command not only the respect of Americans, but the con- 
fidence of the world. It should be above sections and unin- 
fluenced by the exigencies of party politics. The importance 
to the industries of this country of such a Commission and an 
assured policy of American protection is beyond computation. 





BENEFITS OF CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 
ERASTUS WIMAN. 
Engineering Magazine, New York, December. 
HAT there are children now born who will live long enough 
to see the people of the United States number from 
150,000,000 tO 200,000,000, is a consideration that should have 
great weight in contemplating the conditions now beginning to 
prevail. This enormous growth will have consequences which 
should now be considered with special reference to enlarged 
territory and widened area of opportunity. The avenues of 
effort, even now, are pretty well crowded. It is hard work to 
get into a business in which competition does not destroy all 
possibility of profit. The professions are more than full, and 
in the wider field of labor this crowded condition is painfully 
evident. 

Such a condition has already been reached that only by 
consolidation can money be made, and the distinctive feature 
of the time, next to enormous production, is that, in so many 
leading lines of production, trusts, corners, and combinations 
successfully prevail. The number of these is likely to increase 
until almost all departments of industrial activity will be regu- 
lated by them. 

Up to this period there has been an ever-widening territory 
awaiting occupancy for people, and for trade. Now it is 
beginning to be realized that, within the limitations of the 
rain-belt, there are few farms to be had without displacing 
some existing farmer. Thesigns of the times point to lessened 
opportunity for the next generation, and to congestion in pop- 
ulation, competition in the avenues of effort, and restricted 
area. It is probable that in ten years we shall cease to export 
wheat and in twenty we shall need to import it. The future 
food supply will be inadequate to the enormous increase in the 
demand which impends, unless outside territory 1s made avail- 
able. / 

The broadened opportunity which the American people 
need is to be found in foreign soil, outside their own country. 
The hope of the future, now that limitations have been reached 
in production, in manufacture, in area, and in markets, is to seek, 
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as do other countries, outside lands with which to trade, in 
whose development a profit may be shared, and from whom 
can be gained a contribution to the greatness and wealth of 
the United States second only to that with which within the 
Union the century now closing has produced. 

Of ali the countries that could thus contribute to the wealth 
and prosperity of the United States, Canada stands the high- 
est, as she is the nearest. She has a greater area than the 
United States,with resources scarcely less varied and of a char- 
acter largely supplemental to our needs. Her resources are 
happily vast enough and of a character sufficiently attractive 
to incite even the United States to the highest efforts. The 
results that will attend their fullest development, in the shape 
of additions to the wealth of the world, are only to be meas- 
ured by what has been achieved in the United States. 

It is, therefore, most fortunate for the people of this Repub- 
lic, exhausted as are its areas, and preémpted as are its oppor- 
tunities, that right beside them is a country equal to their own 
in size, possessing potentialities of wealth second only to their 
own, and ready for an expansion of trade of continental dimen- 
sions. It is fortunate, too, that this great land is keyed up to 
such a rate of progress in manufactures, in railroad building 
and equipment, in production of machinery, and in all that 
goes to make upa progressive commercial community, that 
there may be room for growth at the pace heretofore set, to 
the end that the new century may not witness a decline in the 
percentage of progress of this last decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

All the natural resources to keep this great community in 
motion exist in Canada. As to food supply, Canada possesses 
requisites for even a greater output than the United States. 
In iron, copper, nickel, gold, and silver; in coal; in fisheries 
unapproached by those of any other nation; in unlimited 
supply of timber; and, above all, in agricultural areas of the 
widest and most productive character—the Dominion of Can- 
ada possesses just the things most needed by the United 
States. Accessible at every point on a border of unparalleled 
length, with rivers and lakes as bonds to unite them, the two 
countries are perfect complements of each other, interlacing 
at numerous points, and with ability to supply each other with 
just what each needs. Never were natural conditions more 
favorable for trade, for development, than between the two 
peoples that occupy this continent in common. Speaking the 
same language, bound together by ligatures of social life, and 
by material means of communication, it only needs the removal 
of the customs barrier which, like a barbed-wire fence, sepa- 
rates them, to make them practically the same people and the 
same nation, so far as trade and commerce are concerned. 
Reciprocity can remove this barrier and create between the 
English-speaking nations of this continent that which, though 
it cannot be political union, is the next best thing—a practical 
commercial union. 

There are those who would postpone this commercial alli- 
ance in the expectation that a political union would result, 
Those who understand the real conditions that prevail in 
Canada, and appreciate the feeling of Great Britain regarding 
a severance between the mother country and her greatest col- 
ony, do not believe that a political union is possible. It is 
certainly impossible for many years to come. There are those 
who strongly believe that, at present at least, it is unnecessary, 
so far as trade and commerce are concerned, for these know 


_ no political boundaries. 


In view of this present impossibility,and the eventual uncer- 
tainty, of political union, it seems the utmost folly to postpone 
the closest possible commercial relations between the two 
countries. 

In scope or breadth of achievement, in value of interests 
advanced, and in the numbers affected, no measure in the his- 
tory cf legislation or diplomacy promises so much as does 
Unrestricted Reciprocity with Canada. 
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THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, November, 
IV. 

HE hastily concluded Treaty of Berlin will hardly be 
T regarded as a great masterpiece of diplomacy. Its best 
results were the occupation of Bosnia by Austria, which has 
created a flourishing country out of this long ill-governed 
province. The inevitable downfall of Turkish rule in Europe 
calls for the protecting hand of a Great Power during the period 
of reconstruction of the several emancipated States which, 
divided by language and race distinctions, were incapable 
alike of independent existence or of union. These States are 
bound together by no ties of sympathy, and the idea of a Balkan 
confederation is Utopian. German and European interests alike 
demanded that the protection required by the Balkan States 
in their early stages of development should be afforded, not 
by Russia, who has already long enough mishandled the Dan- 
ubian Principalities in her own interests, but by Austria, who 
has afforded evidence of her capacity for fusing heterogeneous 
elements into a homogeneous nation. The Treaty of Berlin, 
in providing for the permanent occupation of Bosnia, while 
the Russian troops were required to withdraw from Bulgaria 
within a prescribed time, showed itself in harmony with this 
view. It is the only provision. of the Treaty deserving of any 
commendation. The recognition of the independence of 
Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania was only the recognition 
of an accomplished fact, and the Congress sanctioned the rob- 
bery of the latter by the transfer of Bessarabia to Russia. This 
was Roumania’s reward for her rescue of the Russian army 
from absolute annihilation at Plevna. Moreover, it made 
Russia a Danubian State—a point which the Treaty of Paris 
especially guarded against. Russia, too, which had entered 
upon the war repudiating all idea of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, was allowed to retain the important fortress of Kars, 
while her retention of Batoum, on the pretense that it should 
be made a free port, adds only one more to the series of Rus- 
sia’s broken promises. The exorbitant war indemnity was 
acceded to in spite of Lord Salisbury’s remonstrances, and the 
division of Bulgaria into two political sections was inconsistent 
with any permanent settlement of the question, and Lord Bea- 
consfield’s claim that the Government had secured “ Peace 
with Honor” received an unexpected elucidation in the war 
with Afghanistan, which promptly followed. 

Above all, Russia regarded the Treaty as poor compensation 
for the sacrifices entailed by the war; and, strange to say, all 
the vials of Russian wrath were poured upon the head of the 
false friend who supported the partition of Bulgaria and the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia, although Bismarck might 
justly have claimed that he labored at the Congress as if he 
had been a Russian representative, The Russian press was 
violent in its attacks on Bismarck, whose attempts at concilia- 
tion were met by demands to exercise a measure of pressure 
on Austria to which Bismarck could not accede without 
estranging that important ally. Bismarck, however, recognized 
clearly that the maintenance of Austria as a strong Power was 
indispensable to the maintenance of the balance of power in 
Europe. He pictured to himself, Europe, with Austria elimi- 
nated from the map,and Germany isolated between Russia and 
France, liable to be attacked by each in turn and occasionally 
by both in concert; and so when Kaiser Wilhelm in his self- 
sought conference with Alexander II. in Alexandrovo failed 
to reéstablish friendly relations, the Chancellor remarked that 
Russia’s ill-humor could be met only by imposing impassable 
bounds to it. He met Russia’s notice of withdrawal of friend- 
ship by going at once from Gastein to Vienna, and concluding 
a defensive alliance with Austria, which was unmistakably 
directed against Russia. 
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This alliance was perfected by the accession of Italy, which 
afforded the Central European Powers who desired the main- 
tenance of peace a strong bond of defense against the Powers 
which threatened their flanks. With this union the thread 
which had so long united Russia and Germany was ruptured, 
and in St. Petersburg it was clearly recognized that this was 
no mere check to the King designed to force Russia’s hand, 
but a definitive rupture of the connection. Russia, realizing her 
isolation, made overtures for admission into the Alliance, but 
the German Press was decided in its antagonism to any such 
arrangement. The Austro-German alliance was, it was said, 
based upon such acommunity of interest, that no third State 
could be admitted into the Union on terms of the same close 
intimacy. Hence, Bismarck’s statement at a recent interview 
in Vienna, that the estrangement of Russia is the fault of his 
successor, is entirely without foundation. The tie was rup- 
tured, not in consequence of German politics, but because 
Russia would not only not give up her policy of conquest in 
the East, but demanded that Germany should support her in 
it by measures which would have involved the overthrow of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, whose existence is of vital 
interest to Germany. 

The resulting position of affairs was announced by Prince 
Bismarck on Feb. 6, 1888, in the memorable words in which he 
voiced the sentiment of the whole nation and won the appro- 
bation of all Europe outside of France and Russia: “ The time 
is past, we will get nothing more for love’s sake either in 
France or Russia. The Russian Press, Russian public senti- 
ment, has shown the door to an old, powerful, and trusty 
friend as we were, and we will not obtrude ourselves on them. 
We have sought to reéstablish the old confidential relations, 
but we do not run after her.” 

The Chancellor, however, maintained a generally friendly 
mien toward Russia, and at the Danzig Conference thoroughly 
succeeded in relieving the suspicious Czar of the apprehension 
that Germany harbored hostile designs against Russia. The 
consequence was that General Skobeleff was sharply repri- 
manded for a violent speech against Germany. Ignatief was 
replaced by Giers, and Prince Orloff, a personal friend of Bis- 
marck, was sent as Ambassador to Berlin. All this was very 
desirable, but when Prince Bismarck, through his Press, inti- 
mated that Germany had no interests in the Orient, and was 
not pledged to the support of Austria’s policy in the East, he 
went too far. Germany’s political and commercial interests 
were alike involved in the maintenance of Austrian supremacy 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
M. DE MARCERE. 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, November 15. 

HE strike at Carmaux, which has attracted so much atten- 
tf tion during the last four months; the parliamentary 
incidents to which it has given rise; the recent explosion of 
dynamite; the lamentable death of the unfortunate victims of 
anarchy, savage and barbarous in its deeds; all these are but 
features of a general situation which weighs on the public 
mind. Yet at the moment when all souls are suffering with 
painful emotions, there is observable the difference between 
the political world, properly so called, and the real world. 
Among the great public, where opinion is made, and from 
which it rises some day or other with irresistible power, there 
is neither shuffling nor doubt; there is solely a demand that 
person and property have that security with failure of which 
they are threatened. In the political world, they equivocate, 
they explain, they excuse, and if, by chance, they agree in 
showing indignation at a trightful crime, every one shrinks 
from taking any responsibility for action. 

Responsibility! it will be time enough to talk about that 
when they have used some remedy for the malady with which 
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they are suffering. This is not an hour for moralizing: it isan 
hour for action. When it is repeated in all places, and even in 
Parliament, that there is no government in France, it is not 
difficult to show that, for a long time past, parties have been 
astute to render government powerless and disarm it. Have 
they not at pleasure despoiled the government of its Prestige, 
and dispossessed it of its proper authority? Have they not 
transferred the executive power from the Council of Ministers 
to the Chamber of Deputies, where there has not yet been 
found even one majority which has a system, an idea, a pro- 
gramme, or the means of action which would at least render 
it fit to govern? 

Recrimination, however, is useless. The question is not to 
know who are the guilty ones in this application of the consti- 
tution, violated designedly or ignorantly. The question is to 
ascertain if the culprits have the will and the power to put 
things back in their places, to restore to the Republic the 
aspect of a true government, fitted to direct and protect 
French society marching in its natural paths. The question 
is that we have to choose between a revolutionary system or a 
liberal and conservative system,such as it was sought to found 
in 1870 and in 1875. 

It seems not difficult to foresee in what way, considering the 
logical nature of the French mind, these questions will be 
decided. It is not a long distance between the principles pro- 
claimed by the Radicals and the Socialists, and the conse- 
quences of those principles. The Anarchists, on their side, 
without making us wait, have furnished a demonstration of 
what society would be without faith or law. 

| know well that the Radical-Socialists repudiate the Anarch- 
ist school. No one will accuse the former of meditating or 
approving the crimes which the Anarchists commit with perfect 
tranquility of soul. The Radical-Socialists, however, cannot 
prevent our discovering, when an attempt is made to explain 
this tranquility in men who do such abominable deeds, that it 
is the fruit of Socialist doctrines, professed and accepted by 
those who declare themselves the enemies of society. 

In France, are three parties which are a serious danger for 


' public security and for liberty. 


First come the Anarchists. How many of these are there? 
What are their designs and means of action? Their number 
is the only thing about them of which we are ignorant. Their 
doctrines they boldly proclaim from the house-tops. They 
repeat aloud and without hesitation that they are the enemies 
of society and aim at its destruction. It is not their barbar- 
ous acts alone which are damnable. Their propaganda of 
such actions is also criminal. Liberties were created for citi- 
zens, not for savages. There is no party which would dare to 
invoke the name of Liberty for the purpose of protecting 
dynamiters against the action of a government resolved to 
defend us. 

The Socialists repudiate violence. They employ other 
tactics, which consist in getting themselves elected to Coun- 
cils of various degrees, in getting a majority,and thereby 
becoming masters therein. They mean to obtain a chance to 
apply their doctrines by legal and constitutional means. What 
are their doctrines? It would be impossible to give here a 
complete list of them. The basis of their teachings, however, 
is that they declare the rights of the State to be superior to all 
individual rights, and that the police power of the State should 
be extended to private property and family rights. They 
cover up these views with some special pretext not clearly 
avowed. Yet it is none the less true that the personality of 
every one of us is at stake and in danger from what is called 
by the generic name of Socialism. 

The Radicals so far take their stand on universal suffrage, 
which they mean to make the instrument of their mastery. 
With them, however, universal suffrage is not, as it isin the 
thought of all men who recognize the sovereignty of the 
nation, a simple proceeding of government. It is the supreme 
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law, destiny, the sovereign master; and whatever universal 
suffrage declares is gospel truth. The logic of their ideas leads 
them fatally to despise at the same time the private rights of 
the citizen and individual liberty. 

In the presence of these three perils, the Anarchists, the 
Socialists, and the Radicals, what are the Conservatives going 
todo? By these I mean the immense majority of Frenchmen 
who are old or recent supporters of the Republic, who are 
attached to that form of government and have, at the same 
time, respect for themselves and a love of liberty. 

As in the evil days of bygone years, there is now talk, here 
and there, of a saviour. Have Frenchmen forgotten that the 
men to whose hands was entrusted the country, twice within 
a century, destroyed it ? And towhat Cesar could the fortunes 
of our land be committed at present? Czsarism does not 
change the constituent elements of a nation ; it only uses those 
which it finds. Should it ever reign over the France of our 
day, Czsarism would be fatally demagogic. What, then, would 
become of our interests, our private rights, our liberty ? 

Such, then, is the situation. The lists are closed, the field 
is ready, the champions have taken their position, the watch- 
words for the combat have been selected. On one side is 
Socialism, on the other social order; here is the Radical- 
Socialist alliance; yonder is the Liberal union ; on the left is 
Revolution and the turbulent search for progress beyond all 
bounds; on the right is civil Peace and Liberty. Which cause 
will triumph depends on Frenchmen themselves, With courage 
and perseverance the right side will win the victory. 





SWISS DEMOCRACY. 
H. E, BERNER. 
Nordisk Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri, Stock- 
holm, Sjette Haftet, 


I. 

HE Swiss Republic dates from August 1, 1291, when the 
first confederation, that of Schwiz, Uri, and Unterwalden 
arose after the death of Rudolph of Hapsburg. The three 
Forest States concluded a perpetual league “in order that they 
may better defend themselves and their own, and better pre- 
serve them in proper condition, have promised in good faith 
to assist each other, with every counsel and every favor, with 
person and goods, within the valleys and without, with might 
and main, against one and all who may inflict upon anyone of 
them any violence, molestation, or injury, or, may plot any evil 
against their persons or goods.” Rudolph’s son attempted to 
subjugate the confederates, but after the Austrian defeat at 
Morgarten, 1315, Luzern, Ziirich, Glarus, and Zug joined the 
confederacy and these seven Cantons are usually called “ die 
alten orten.” The other Cantons joined later, some as late as 

this century. 

It has been said that the Germanic ancestors of England 
found the model for their democracy in this Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and that also the modern Swiss democracy rests upon it. 

About six hundred years ago the free men of Switzerland met 
in Allamannathing to determine upon laws for themselves, to 
fix upon duties, etc., exactly as the old Norsemen did according 
to the Sagas. Some of the Cantons still retain this old custom ; 
the “ 7hking-Meetings” at Biirglen, for instance, have survived 
all changes of time. Near Biirglen, in Schénendal, where Tell 
was born, and where still stands his chapel, there is a plain 
which has from time immemorial been the “ Thing meeting- 
place” or forum for the men of Uri. Once a year, the first 
Sunday in May, the Uri ‘‘ Landamann” ‘‘foreman in the 
Thing,” rides out from Altorp at the head of acavalcade ; some 
cantonal troops with bands of music and the flag—a huge 
bull’s head—beadles, clothed in black and yellow, and two 
Switzers carrying on their poles two buffalo-horns, the antique 
cognizance of Uri. From the upper Reuss come the men of 
Andermatt and Wasen; through tne Maderaner Thal come 
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the men of Bristen and Stéssi; by the Schachen Thal march 
the men of Biirglen and Spiringen; across the Reuss the men 
of Seedorf and Attinghausen. 
of age, and wearing neither monkish hood nor priestly frock, 


Every man in Uri twenty years 
is bound to show himself on this day. A stage is thrown up 
in the council-field; the buffalo-horns are raised; a bugle 


sounds, and the “ Landamann” takes his seat. This session of 
a single day begins. An usher reads the lists of subjects to be 
considered. Some regiment is to be strengthened; a road is 
to be made; a torrent dyked; a forest thinned; a tax levied; 
an officer punished ; perhaps some law is to be changed. Each 
orator is called upon to speak. His opinion is heard and 
judged. The vote is taken by show of hands. The losing 
cause has no appeal. When every vote is taken, and the busi- 
ness of the day is done, these kings of Uri slake their thirst 
with beer, pull down the stage, and wend their ways home- 
ward to the sounds of patriotic pipe and song. 

Each voter is scrutinized by jealous eyes, and if his right to 
vote be challenged he must prove it on the spot. Such proof 
is easy toan honest man. What Commune isle from? Who 
are his witnesses? A Commune is like a regiment divided into 
companies and sections. Every man is counted in the rank 
and file. If one is absent, he is missed and an intruder can find 
no place. The Cantonal Assembly is an army, not a mob. 
Unless a man be either a pauper, bankrupt, criminal, or tramp, 
he has a right to vote. If it be proved that he is a rogue, a fel- 
low with no civic right, he is lucky if he escape with life and 
limb. 

This is what they understand by “pure democracy” or 
government by the people. A _ representative council is 
unknown. The people decide by direct vote. And these 
democratic ideas have gained great headway everywhere in 
Switzerland. Six Cantons have carried out this method ; in 
the others there have been conflicts between parties for and 
against, but the will of the peeple has made great progress. 
The year 1891 may be noted as a turning-point in the his- 
tory of Switzerland; not only is it the six-hundredth year 
of independence, but also a year of far-reaching victory 
A few days before the anniversary, the 
so-called “ people’s initiative” was carried by a plurality of 
votes, and was thus settled as one of the leading ideas of the 


for pure democracy. 


Constitution of the Confederacy. 
SOCIOLOGICAL. 


HOW SHOULD A CITY CARE FOR ITS POOR? 
PROFESSOR F. G. PEABODY. 





Forum, New York, December. 

AVE we in the American cities any clear principles of poor 
H relief? On the one hand, we have inherited many of the 
traditions of the English Poor Law. We have in many cities 
a complete and often admirable series of city institutions, and 
we are inclined to leave city charity to this official care. We, 
like the English, distrust out-door relief. We apply the “ poor- 
house On the other hand, and as if confessing the 
inadequacy of institutional and mechanical tests, we have 
introduced in many cities quite another plan—-more personal, 
sympathetic, individualized. This is the plan of our Associ- 
ated Charities system. It reproduces some of the features of 
the so-called Elberfield scheme devised in that town in 1853 
and now accepted in Germany as the only scientific type of 
municipal charity. 

These two systems of poor-relief start from opposite points 
of view, and proceed on opposite principles. The English plan, 
roughly speaking, is for the town to do as little for the poor 
outside its institutions as is safe for the community; the Ger- 
mans plan is to doas much as is safe. English citizens are 
accustomed to let the poor-law run itself; German citizens 
are trained to be its agents. 


test.” 


The one is defensive of the com- 
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munity, the other is educative of the community. The one 
opposes out-door relief ; the other consists almost wholly of 
out-door relief. The one frees citizens at large from obliga- 
tion to the poor, except through taxation; the other calls on 
citizens at large to serve the poor as part of their duty to soci- 
ety. We stand for the present between these two principles. 
Which tradition is likely to prevail ? 

The new Elberfield system is now practically working in 
thirty-six German towns, including most of the principal cities 
ofthe Empire. Amid such a diversity of conditions it is diffi- 
cult to make a complete picture of the system. I select, 
therefore, for description the city of Dresden, perhaps the best 
administered of the list, and resorted to in 1890 by experts in 
poor-relief from half a dozen different countries, as a model for 
their study. 

The new poor-law for Dresden, on the Elberfield plan, went 
into effect April 1, 1880. Under this law the poor-law relief of 
the city is primarily administered by a single salaried official, 
who hasa seat and vote in the Board of Aldermen, and who is 
elected for a term of three years, with the practical assurance 
of reélection, and of a life-career in office if his work is well 
done. This superintendent of poor-relief is thus a trained 
expert with a professional ambition. While, however, this 
superintendent practically administers the city chrrity, there 
is joined with him a central committee representing the vari- 
ous interests involved. This committee is made up of fifteen 
members, as follows: the salaried Alderman above described 
as chairman, three members of the Board of Aldermen serving 
without pay, and presumably serving for long terms, four 
members of the City Council elected for three years, and, as a 
rule, reélected, and seven other citizens elected for three years. 
Thus, while the expert knowledge of the chairman has great 
weight in decisions, it is sometimes more than balanced by 
the votes of persons elected directly by the people. The com- 
mittee, thus composed, represents our Overseers of the Poor, 
radically differing from that body, however, by having the 
expert superintendent at their head instead of at their feet. 
Under the direction of this central committee comes the part 
of the Elberfield system which has now become familiar in. 
America, through our associated charity work—the enrollment 
of a large body of unpaid visitors, each limiting his service to 
a few cases. 

So far as concerns this part of the system two points of dif- 
ference are to be here observed between the German and the 
American plans, First, it is noticeable that while in America 
the great proportion of such visitors are women, in Germany 
they are exclusively men. The second point of difference is 
Cases of a German town are 
assigned, not as with us, by the selecting of visitors, but by the 
districting of the town. Each city is ruled off into a large 
number of very small squares, and forthe condition of each 
such square, a single visitor is responsible. 


more instructive. need in 


If his block comes 
to contain more than five cases of poverty, it is divided, and a 
new visitor is enlisted. This second point of difference is as 
much to the advantage of Germany as the first is to her dis- 
advantage. There remains, however, one other feature of 
the Elberfield system, of which we have in America hardly a 
trace. Our Associated Charities wait for visitors to volunteer, 
take what material comes to hand, and are always lacking in 
competent assistants, and—as the friends of the system frankly 
admit—cannot, even with the best intentions and machinery 
adequately cover its field of operations. The Elberfield system 
is a universal, compulsory, municipal system. It elects the 
most competent citizens, and calls them into service. The 
Government does not hesitate to call on the most responsible 
and trustworthy men of the town. The men thus selected are 
unsalaried city officers like our park commissioners, or a water- 
board, or the trustees of a public library. 

The advantages of this system in direct relief are very great, 
but the chief merit of the system lies in the education of the 
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prosperous in their social obligations, and the elevation of 
moral tone in the whole community. A part of good citizen- 
ship lies in bearing others’ burdens. Those that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak and not to please 
themselves. This is the way a city ought, if possible, to take 
care of its poor, but its success is entirely a question of good 
citizenship. 

If, finally, we go on to inquire whether the system is appli- 
cable to American cities, the answer will depend on the kind 
of city and kind of citizens. If, for instance, we consider the 
case of a city which is in the hands of a ring of politicians, 
using appointments as spoils for their supporters, the commit- 
ting to such a city government of new power of appointments, 
with public money to disburse, would only involve a new dis- 
grace. The four or five hundred visitors would, very probably, 
be chosen, not for their fitness for a grave responsibility, but 
for their chances of profit or opportunity for trade or for sec- 
tarian or party reasons, It is entirely a question of good citi- 
zenship. 





ARE AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS OF ENGLISH 
ORIGIN? 


LEONARD IRVING. 
National Magazine, New York, December. 

HE first impression of any one to whom the question at 
the head of this paper might be put would probably be 
that none but an affirmative answer is possible. Why do we 
have that conviction? Because we have been carefully imbued 
with such a notion by the books we have read—I had almost 
said, by the books we have to read, if we read on that subject 
at all. These books were written by Englishmen, or by New 
England scholars. Somehow the former can see no good 
coming out of any other people or country than those of 
their own right and tight little island. All the rest of the 
world is to them one huge Nazareth. As they have had the 
advantage of writing in the tongue used in these United 
States, we have read their books, and most of us have read no 
others. Thus we have naturally adopted their views. Even 
‘those among us who write books have generally taken their 
cue from these English authorities. Thus we have been thor- 

oughly indoctrinated from that one point of view alone, 

Let us consider briefly some peculiar American institutions, 
and see if it is certain that these are of English origin. 

1. A prominent feature of American life, a distinctive insti- 
tution of our Republic, is the complete equality of men in the 
matter of religion. The State recognizes no division among 
the Churches, does not identify itself with any branch of the 
Christian or any other religion. In other words, there are no 
Established or State Churches. This is the only perfect exem- 
plification of liberty of conscience. Aught else is mere tolera- 
tion, which is an insult to human intelligence, instead of a 
concession or benefit. Assuredly this notion of a complete 
separation of Church and State, of an entire equality before the 
law of all sorts and forms of religious belief, was not derived 
from England. There one particular Church is and always has 
been an adjunct to the State. It is supported by a tax levied 
on every one, whether believing in its doctrines and attending 
its services or not, 

2. There is the most perfect equality of all men before the 
law in a Republic. I know there are those who sneer at the 
venality of judges, and the costliness of proceedings at law, 
often debarring the poor from seeking redress. Be that as it 
may, there is at least nothing upon the statute books to mili- 
tate against this equality. The doctrine of the legal equality 
before the law of all members of the State, isand has ever been 
unknown to English law, where the members of titled families 
have always enjoyed peculiar privileges, extending even to the 
courts of justice. This American institution therefore cannot 


be said to have been derived from England. 
3. We have a written Constitution, clearly defining the sepa- 
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rate departments of government, the duties and powers of each 
department, and their relations to each other. Of written 
constitutions, England knows nothing. Its so-called Consti- 
tution is a collection of traditions, sentiments, theories, 
abstractions, anything except organic, supreme, settled law. 
What is constitutional to-day may become unconstitutional 
to-morrow by the mere fiat of the British Parliament which, it 
has been said, can do anything except make a man a woman, 
or awoman a man. The courts construe the laws, but can 
neither protect one department of the Government against 
others, nor the individual against the tyranny of the majority. 

4. A feature of our life is the very general possession of 
landed property by the people of the United States. In Eng- 
land about one-half of the land is owned by one hundred and 
fifty persons. In Scotland one-half is owned by some seventy- 
five persons, while thirty-five own one-half of Ireland. Taking 
all Great Britain together, four-fifths of the profitable soil 
belongs to 7,000 individuals, and the remaining fifth to about 
100,000, Everything for centuries has tended to keep the 
land in a few hands. First, the law of primogeniture, under 
which, in case of intestacy, all the real estate goes to the eld- 
est male heir, thus building up great families. Second, the 
system relating to the transfer of land among the living, clogs 
the alienation of land and renders its acquisition by the poor 
almost impossible. 

5. A prominent institution of the United States is the pro- 
vision for public schools, bringing the advantages of education 
within the reach of the poorest. During the reign of 
Edward VI., some grammar-schools, eighteen for the whole 
kingdom, were established by the reformers of his government. 
At various times a few more were added by private individuals. 
The government did nothing further in the cause of education 
for three centuries. In the year 1832 Parliament made for this 
object the munificentappropriation of twenty thousand pounds. 
In 1839, the annual grant was raised to thirty thousand pounds 
and then increased from time to time until 1869 when it 
amounted to five hundred thousand pounds, about one-fifth 
of the sum spent annually by the State of New York alone. 

6. Take the American institution of local self-government. 
Of this almost nothing exists in England except in the cities and 
large towns. Our system of town, county, State, and Federa) 
government gives the administration of local affairs to loca) 
bodies. There was something very much like this in city, pro- 
vince, and federated union in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, ina Republic on the continent of Europe; but in 
England, even to-day, there is nothing of it or akin to it. 
These observations are sufficient, I apprehend, to show, at 
least, that some of the principal institutions of the United 
States are not of English origin. 

HOW I FOUND THE OUTCAST SIBERIAN LEPERS. 
SUBSTANCE OF AN INTERVIEW WITH MISS KATE MARSDEN. 
English Illustrated Magazine, Lendon, November. 

HE first leper I saw was when nursing the Russian soldiers in 
the Turkish war in 1878, and then and there I made up 

my mind to devote my life tothem. I wasthen only eighteen, 
and scarcely old enough to start on leper work; besides my 
mother did not wish me to go just then, so 1 waited till she died. 
Alas! we have consumption in our family. I have only one 
brother left, and he is now in New Zealand. In March, 1890, | was 
presented to the Queen, and a few days afterwards the Princess 
of Wales sent for me, and herself wrote a letter explaining my 
mission to the Empress of Russia, who received me most 
graciously, expressed the greatest anxiety to assist, and asked 
me to write and tell her all about the lepers—a privilege which 
I have gladly availed myself of through the Countess Alexan- 
drine Tolstoi, who has, throughout my work in Russia, been 
my warmest friend and advocate. Without these credentials 
I could not have hoped for an audience of the Empress, and 
without the Empress’s intervention, | could never have over- 
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come the official difficulties that lay in the way of my reaching 
the lepers. To her Imperial Majesty 1 owe everything, and for 
whatever I have been able to accomplish, I have to thank her, 
and her alone. 

But I did not start for Siberia all at once. I traveled about 
Europe for several months, spending some time at Constanti- 
nople and in the Holy Land with a view to studying leprosy 
wherever | found it. It was not until January that I left Mos- 
cow for Yakutsk. On my way! visited all the prisons, the 
etappes (stage-houses), vagabond-houses, hospitals and military 
hospitals. Some of these places are in a very bad state, but 
the Government is doing all it can to improve matters, and | 
expect to see great alterations when | return. 

From Moscow to the leper settlement is 7,000 miles, a terri- 
ble journey but I did not care what hardships I went through 
so long as I reached the lepers. The first few hundred miles 
we went by train, then we had to take to sleighs and farantas 
(a kind of cart without springs) dragged by horses over the 
snow. Then came a very trying 2,000 miles on the river Lena. 
For three weeks I lived on board a cargo barge with six men 
for companions, but as I did not know their language I could 
not converse with them. Professor Tschersky, the explorer, 
was going down the river in another barge. Part of the time 
his barge was tied to mine and as he spoke French | was able 
to talk with him sometimes—a privilege 1 much enjoyed. 

At last I reached Yakutsk, tired, stiff, and dirty, and was told 
that it was almost impossible for a woman to get to Viluisk, 
or to reach the lepers who were hidden away in impassable 
woods, far up into the interior, while their condition was so 
deplorable that nothing could be done to help them. How- 
ever the authorities were very kind, and did all they could to 
assist me, and on June 22, 1891 1 began my long ride of 2,000 
miles through the forest. We traveled by night as the horse- 
flies prevented our traveling by day. I slept in a tent which 
the men pitched for me when the night’s journey was over. 
We halted at the post stations but it was impossible tosleep in 
the huts, in which cattle and human beings were huddled 
together, as they were full of vermin. 

The community at Viluisk had heard of my coming, they 
had cleared a path of 1,000 miles through the forest, and even 
built bridges over the more dangerous marshes, but to do this 
they had to put aside their agricultural work for the summer. 

I did not stay long at Viluisk, but pushed on for the forest. 
This stage I took thirty men with me, as each tribe has its own 
leper, and caste is kept up even among the lepers. Water was 
scarce, and we often had to drink from the ponds where the 
lepers bathed. 

Soon after entering the forest I noticed something moving 
between the trees. It was a leper boy. I dismounted and 
walked toward him, but the poor child kept moving back- 
wards, thinking I was frightened at his disease, and it was not 
easy to make him understand that |] wished to talk with him 
through an interpreter. So great is the fear of lepers that if it 
is decided that a man, woman, or child has the disease it is at 
once sent into the forest to live apart forever. Even the chil- 
dren of lepers are sent to join their parents. 

The leper yourtas are often not more than eighteen feet long 
by twelve feet wide. The inmates have to sleep on benches 
along the walls without any mattresses. Sometimes they are 
crowded, having as many as twelve persons in them, besides 
cows and calves. They have no clothing save such old worn- 
out sheep-skins as are given tothem. In some cases they live 
quite alone. 

The Yakutsk believe that all lepers are “ possessed” by the 
devil, and isolate them accordingly. The relatives of the 
afflicted ones look after them to a certain extent, taking them 
weekly supplies of food, and coffins for their dead, which they 
leave near at hand, but the difficulties of reaching them are so 
great that anything like regularity is unattainable. 

My mission is to bring these scattered outcasts together and 
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show them that they are as much God's people as we are, and 
that there are some who care for them. To this end I hope to 
found a colony or series of colonies in Northern Siberia, to 
which I propose to return as soon as I shall have collected the 
funds necessary for the execution of my project. The Society 
of Arts has published a pamphlet, in Russian, of my experiences, 
which they expect will bring in £1,000, and I hope the sale of 
my book and of my photograph will further assist the cause. 
I propose, too, going to America shortly, to lecture and try to 
get together more funds. Happily there are no religious diffi- 
culties to encounter, the Greek Church being in full sympathy 
with my mission as attested by letters in my possession, one 
of them from the Bishop of Yakutsk and Viluisk. 





THE RELATION OF DRUNKENNESS TO CRIME. 
S. A. K. STRAHAN, M.D. 
National Popular Review, Chicago, December, 

HE class here referred to as instinctive criminals does not 
T include those who have become criminal from passion, 
poverty, and temptation, or even from example and education 
alone. It is composed solely of individuals who take to anti- 
social ways by instinct or nature, and who murder and steal 
and lie and cheat, not because they are driven to do so by 
force of adverse circumstances, but because they are drawn to 
such a course by an instinct which is born in them, and which 
is too strong to be resisted by their weak volitional power, had 
they the desire to resist, which they have not. 

To this class belongs fully two-thirds of our whole criminal 
population, including offenders of all grades, from the mur- 
derer down to the petty thief. To this class also belongsa still 
larger proportion of prostitutes and habitual drunkards, who, 
although not criminal in the eye of the law, are anti-social in 
their instincts. The prostitute ranks with the petty offender 
of the male sex ; she bears all the well-marked signs of degen- 
eration found in male thieves, swindlers, and vagabonds, and 
her existence accounts, to a certain extent, for the large excess 
of male over female criminals. It is common in degenerate 
families to find that while the sons take to crime the daughters 
take to prostitution. 

The instinctive criminal is, in every case, a more or less degen- 
erate specimen of humanity: the representative of a decaying 
race. Primarily, it is his moral nature that is at fault and leads 
him to offend against society ; but if we examine more closely 
we shall find that his whole economy, moral, physical, and 
intellectual, is more or less degenerate. He is scrofulous, 
not seldom deformed, predisposed to insanity in the ratio of 
forty to one of the ordinary population, and to suicide in the 
nroportion of twenty to one. 

The criminal is very closely related to the insane, especially 
the congenital insane, and personally he bears points of 
resemblance to the idiot. Now, if we inquire into the family 
history of these criminals, it will at once become evident that 
there is a most intimate relationship existing between the 
instinctive criminal and such other markedly degenerate con- 
ditions as idiocy, epilepsy, suicide, insanity, prostitution, tuber- 
cular disease, and habitual drunkenness. All these and other 
degenerate states are met with in the parents and brothers 
and sisters of the criminal, and so generally as to prove beyond 
all possibility of doubt that the moral decay, of which instinc- 
tive crime is the outcome, is but one of the many forms in 
which family degeneration shows itself. 

Occasionally a whole generation of criminals appears in a 
decaying family; but in the majority of cases crime appears 
only in one, two, or three members of the family, the brothers 
and sisters showing the taint in various other ways. One will 
be scrofulous, or a deaf-mute, another insane, idiotic, epileptic, 
a prostitute, or habitual drunkard, as the case may be. 

And now a word as to the sources of this degeneration of 
the human animal. Of course all the deteriorating influences 
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of modern civilized life tend towards the reduction of vital 
energy, and the degeneration of the race; still there are some 
which are specially prone to terminate in instinctive crime, 
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her position or antecedents, whether good or bad, rich or poor, 
thrifty or reckless, is to be treated in precisely the same way. 
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and first in this list stands drunkenness, Carefully drawn 
Statistics of 4,000 criminals who have passed through Elmira 
Reformatory, New York, shows drunkenness clearly existing 
in the parents of 38.7 per cent., and probably in 11.1 per cent. 
more. Out of 71 criminals, whose ancestry Rossi was able to 
trace, the father was a drunkard in 20, and the mother in 11 
cases (43.6 per cent.). Maseo found that on an average 41 per 
cent. of the criminals he examined had a drunken parent. 
Dr. Laurent, in his valuable work on the Aadztuéds of the Paris 
prisons, asserts that drunkenness alone, or combined with 
some other neurotic condition, is to be found almost constantly 
in the parents of criminals; and Dr. Tarnowski, who has made 
careful inquiry into the mental and physical condition of the 
prostitutes in her native land, found an alcoholic parentage in 
no less than 82.66 per cent. of the 150 women of this class 
whose family histories she was able to follow. Of course here, 
as elsewhere, environment plays a certain part in the forma- 
tion of character, but as it cannot account for the scrofula, so, 
also, it cannot account for the crime and prostitution. As 
Lucas has said: “ In these heritages of crime example and edu- 
cation are only secondary and auxiliary causes, the true first 
cause is hereditary influence.” 

And now a word as to the treatment of the instinctive 
criminal: 

Upon the criminal from passion or poverty, and upon the 
designing person who, after thinking the matter out, elects to 
run the risks of his action, primitive imprisonment has a 
deterrent effect; but upon the criminal from instinct and the 
habitual drunkard it has no more effect than had the whip and 
the chain upon the raving maniac of a hundred years ago. 
The system I propose is a prolonged incarceration upon an 
indefinite sentence, in an industrial penitentiary where every 
humane effort would be made to improve the criminal, morally, 
physically, and intellectually. The crippled in mind and body 
we succor without question as to cause or origin. Why should 
the crippled in moral nature be the only one in all humanity 
to be scoffed at and punished because of his affliction ? 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

THE HONORABLE SIkK CHARLES W. FREMANTLE, K.C.B.* 
Fournal of the Royal Statistical Soctety, London, September to 
December. 

HE question of old-age pensions has now been many 
months before the public and may by this time be con- 
sidered to have become worn somewhat threadbare. Yet tie 
question is surely a great and important one, on the wise solu- 
tion of which the welfare of a not inconsiderable part of our 
population may materially depend. 

In Great Britain various schemes for pensioning old people 
have been put forward. None of these deserve more respect 
than that of Mr. Charles Booth, because his views on any sub- 
ject connected with the welfare of the poor must always com- 
mand the highest respect. His bold proposal is nothing less 
than a scheme for universal pensions or general endowment of 
old age. It is proposed by him that every man and woman in 
the United Kingdom—duke and dock laborer, countess and 
costermonger—shall, after reaching the age of 65, receive a 
pension of £13 a year or 5s.a week. Mr. Booth calculates 
that there are at present 733,000 women and 590,000 men, or 
about 1,323,000 persons in all above sixty-five years of age, in 
England and Wales. Therefore a universal pension of £13 a 
head would amount for those parts of the United Kingdom 
alone to £17,000,000 a year. Every person, whatever be his or 


* Sir Charles is the President of the Economic Science and Statis- 
tics Section of the British Association, and this paper is a digest of a 
portion of his Address delivered at the meeting of the Association 
held this year at Edinburgh. 








No man, however wealthy or neglectful of lis duties to society, 
however drunken or improvident, as soon as lie has reached the 
magic age, is to be debarred from the right to receive his pen- 
sion. Is there any merit, | would ask, in living to sixty-five? 
And cannot a man or woman who has attained that age be 
almost as great a discredit to society as at any preceding time 
of life. I see no chance of the scheme of Mr. Booth or any 
other sciieme so far proposed in Great Britain being adopted. 

In France and Italy Bills creating old-age pensions have been 
submitted to the Parliament of each country, but no such Bill 
has yet been passed. In Germany and Denmark, Bills have 
been enacted providing pensions for old age. The systems in 
both countries, however, have too recently gone into operation 
to allow of any opinion as to their ultimate effect. Everywhere 
out of Great Britain, the systems proposed or in force are bur- 
dened with conditions to which I do not think any class or 
disposition of my countrymen would submit. 


Is there, then, no way in which help can be rendered to our 


deserving poor? Must the present state of things go on, and 


the public conscience continue to be shocked at the sight of 
thousands of old people lapsing hopelessly into pauperism ? 
How is old-age pauperism brought about? There is doubt- 
tess a not inconsiderable part of our population which might 
make at least some provision for old age, but which prefers the 
careless living from hand to mouth, and considers subscription 
to a burial club the only claim which the future has upon it. 
Even when there is some thought of the morrow, inveterate 
habit leads many bread-winners to think more of the immedi- 
ate than of the comparatively distant future, and to provide 
rather against the risk of accident or illness by joining a sick 
club than against the remote prospect of destitution when the 


day of work is over. When all this is conceded there must 


remain, no doubt, many cases of unforeseen and undeserved 
misfortune in which old age overtakes the toiler without 
his having had a chance of making provision for it—cases 
where wages have hardly ever been such as to allow of saving, 
where families have been large and sickly, where the struggling 
widow, work and pinch how she might, has had difficulty in 


keeping the wolf fromthe door. These are the hardships with 
which we must all sympathize—these are the sorrows we should 
all wish to relieve. 

Putting unavoidable misfortune aside, however, for the 
moment, let us consider whether our present system is such as 
to offer the maximum amount of encouragement to self-help 
and self-reliance, and the minimum amount of encouragement 
to an easy-going frame of mind which looks forward to pau- 
perism with equanimity. What are the prospects, generally 
speaking, of the average worker who has made no provision 
for his old age? He sees the system of out-door relief in full 
operation ; he knows that unless and until he becomes utterly 
hopeless and friendless, a dole will be made to him which will 
keep him from starvation, and he learns to look forward to 
this dole without repugnance and without dismay. 

If we had reason to believe that the poor law could be admin- 
istered in this manner only, we should perhaps be justified in 
at once looking outside of it for means to improve the condi- 
tion of our aged poor. The very reverse, however, is the case. 
We have abundant evidence that by firm and patient adminis- 
tration the condition of whole districts in regard to pauperism 
may be radically changed, to the great benefit, material and 
moral, of the poorer inhabitants. During the last twenty years 
experiments in this direction have been made, both in urban 
and rural districts, not conceived in the spirit of empiricism or 
caprice, but undertaken as the result of ripe experience, and 
with a single eye to the real interests of the poor, which have 
been attended with complete success. The tendency of the 
reforms effected has been, as is well known, towards a great 
reduction, and in some cases the total abolition of out-door 
relief. 

I have endeavored to show in regard to one of the great 
social questions which occupy men’s minds to-day, that for the 
promotion of the best interests of our aged poor, there may be 
a “more excellent way” than a vast organization of State- 
aided pensions. May we work out this and other simular prob- 
lems, as Englishmen do, calmly, wisely, and to good effect! 
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BACON vs. SHAKESPEARE. 


THE PLAINTIFF'S BRIEF TRAVERSED, 
THE REVEREND A. NICHOLSON, LL.D. 


Arena, Boston, December. 
Il. 

N Section 10 of the plaintiff's brief [see THr LITERARY 
| DicEst, Vol. V., No. 16, p. 432], it is urged that Stratford 
and the Avon are not mentioned in the plays, while St. Albans, 
York Place, and the County of Kent, are frequently introduced. 
But the latter names occur as part of the history dramatized. 
The same is true of St. Albans, which was one of the ordinary 
stages on the road to the north. On the other hand, we have 
in the plays clear indications of intimate knowledge of locali- 
ties and names in the neighborhood of Stratford and the Avon, 
For instance, 
we have the Forest of Arden, Barton-heath, Wincot; also 
several family names of Stratford and its vicinity, as Sly, in the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” and Marion Hacket, the fat ale-wife 
of Wincot. It has been ascertained from local registers that 
“ Hackets” lived in the last-named place. 

Section 11.—lf the original MSS, of the plays hardled by 
the editors of the Fo/zo of 1623 had been in the handwriting of 
the Lord Chancellor, the mystery would have been exploded at 
once. Judge Holmes saw this clearly when he said: 


and these not introduced as matters of course. 


He [Bacon] must have destroyed them before his death, if this 
theory be true; any other supposition would seem to be wholly inad- 
missible.—//o/mes, Vol. L., p. 75. 

Section 12.—Poverty is no evidence, and the period of the 
plays from 1597 happens to have been the busiest time of 
Bacon’s life. He was engaged in practice at the bar and in 
great affairs of State. It is lightly assumed that his philos- 
ophical works were dispatched offhand about the time of pub- 
lication; but it is known from his papers and notes what labor 
and systematic preparation he devoted to these great works. 
His friend and biographer, Dr. Rawley, shows how little leisure 
Bacon had from law, public affairs, and philosophy. 

Section 13.—Under this head there is no semblance of argu- 
ment. 
Shakespeare's friend. 


If Jonson was Bacon's private secretary, he was also 
In the folio of 1623 appears his long 
We 


are now asked to believe that in the lines written under Shake- 


and celebrated panegyric of the ‘‘ Sweet Swan of Avon.” 


speare’s portrait in the same volume, we have an exquisite 
satire—that Ben Jouson means to post a lampoon under the 
frontispiece. This is truly exquisite nonsense. 

Section 14.*—This argument proves too much, and, there- 
fore, nothing; for in 1604 the play of “ Henry the Eighth” was 
printed, and afterwards in the folio of 1623; and notwithstand- 
ing that in this case “the gap was filled" by the A/ay, Bacon 
had in 1623 collected materials for his prose history of 
Henry VIII., and had already written the opening paragraphs 
of that work, which, he states, he desires to finish (Letter to 
the King, November, 1622). The Shakespeare plays and the 
Bacon works have no relations or connection with each other, 

Section 15.—(1) Of ‘‘ Troilus and Cressida” (1609) it is said 
the author was indifferent to precuniary reward. Very good. 
Judge Holmes, speaking of Shakespeare at that period (1604), 
says,“ He had now acquired a brilliant reputation and an ample 
fortune.” (2) The play was evidently written by an actor; nota- 
bly, the long passage in I., 3, beginning “ And like a strutting 


* This is not Section 14 of Dr. Nicholson's brief, but corresponds 
to the section so numbered in the plaintiff's brief by Mr. Reed. The 
Editor of the Arena says in au explanatory note, that advance copies 
of the plaintiff’s brief were sent to the English counsel for Shakespeare 
to enable them to prepare their argument. Subsequently the plain- 
tiff’s brief was condensed by omitting Section 14 and part of Section 
Ig. The DicesT omits those portions of Dr. Nicholson’s present argu- 


ment which merely traverse the omitted parts of Mr. Reed’s brief. 
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player.” (3) That the writer “ was of high social rank " cannot 
be inferred from a play which exposes the falsehood, meanness, 
and moral corruption of courts and persons of high social 
rank. 

Section 16.—The argument herein seems to be that the 
publication of the plays with Shakespeare’s name is no proof 
of his authorship, because (1) Shakespeare was a nom de plume 
with the dramatic wits of his time, and (2) Shakespeare was 
ready to adopt as his own any child of the drama laid upon his 
doorstep. These assertions are reckless and 
particle of evidence. 


made without a 
Nay, we happen to know the reverse— 
that, when Thomas Heywood complained that Jaggard, the 
publisher, carelessly inserted two epistles of his in the “ Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim,” that author added in justice to Shakespeare: 

But as I acknowledge my lines not worthy his patronage, so the 
author much offended with M. Jaggard that altogether unknown to 
him presumed to make so bold with his name.—A pology for Actors. 

Section 17.—All the plays in the folio had been represented 
on the stage in Shakespeare's time, aad were thus well known 
to the patrons of the folio, the Earls of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. The editors were Shakespeare's two friends, fellow- 
actors, long associated with his works and professional life. The 
editors had the original MSS., remarkable for “the beauty and 
neatness of the copy.” At thistime Bacon was in no mood “to 
roll apples of discord down the ages.” He writes to Bucking- 
ham, “I am now full three years old in misery,” and to the 
King, ‘‘ Det vestra majestas obolum Belisario,” 

Section 18.—The that “Henry VIII.” and 
“Timon” bear upon them marks of the personal history of 
Bacon, of his reverses and fall, is refuted by the history and 
dates of the plays, which were previous to 1816. 
catastrophe came in 1621, 


contention 


Bacon's 


Section 19.—It was not, indeed, within the purpose of some 
great writers referred to, to notice the drama, and many great 
names are left by them unnoticed. But we have ample histor- 
ical evidence and a great array of contemporary writers bearing 
witness to the merit of the plays, and to the authorship, the 
reputation, and the identity of Shakespeare. 

William Shakespeare and Francis Bacon are the two greatest 
names of our literature. Of the Elizabethan age they were the 
bright particular stars, each illuminating his own region of the 
sky. 

William Shakespeare will never be dethroned. Men and 
women of his race, whether of England or America, will con- 
tinue to contemplate his memory with hereditary pride, so 
long as the great works which bear his name are the treasure 
of both our peoples. 


A BLOW AT THE FREEDOM OF THE PRESs. 
HANNIS TAYLOR. 
North American Review, New York, December. 
a 

gpa the Constitution of the United States, as lately 

construed by the Supreme Court, Congress possesses the 
same despotic power over fhe intellectual contents of all com- 
munications, written or printed, open or under seal, which 
pass through the mail, that was exercised at the end of the 
Middle Ages in Europe. 

In the judgment lately rendered in the freedom-of-the-press 
cases (/n re Rapier, 7x re Dupré, 143 U. S., 110-135), the first 
in which the rights of the press under the Federa! Constitution 
were ever presented for adjudication, it was held that the limi- 
tation in the First Amendment. which expressly provides that 
“Congress shall make no law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press,” does not restrain the autocratic 
power of that body to look into the contents of all documents 
passing through the mail, and to exclude all, when the ideas 
which they seek to disseminate are “ condemned by its judg- 
ment.” The Federal Government has the right “to refuse the 
facilities for the distribution of matter deemed injurious by 
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Congress to the public morals”; it may decline “to become an 
agent in the circulation of printed matter which it regards as 
injurious to the people.” Congress may refuse “ to assist in the 
dissemination of matters condemned by its judgment, through 
the governmental agencies which it controls.” 

It is thus clearly and curtly declared that Congress may 
exclude from the mail every document, public or private, polit- 
ical, religious, or social, whenever the ideas or principles which 
it seeks to disseminate are “ condemned by its judgment,” “ as 
injurious to the people.” The only restriction that rests upon 
this new-born despotism is that Congress cannot “ prevent the 
transportation in other ways, as merchandz?se, of matter which 
it excludes from the mails.” The Court holds that the Con- 
stitution guarantees to the people no right whatever to dis- 
seminate their ideas through the only agency which Congress 
controls. It is one of the most remarkable episodes in our 
judicial history. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787 no special limita- 
tion for guarding freedom of speech and of the press was 
inserted in the Constitution, simply because it was by the 
majority deemed unnecessary. But as soon as it was settled 
that amendments embodying a Bill of Rights were to be 
added, five States proposed, in as many different forms, the 
suggestion out of which grew the clause of the First Amend- 
ment, which expressly forbids Congress, by name, from mak- 
ing any law “ abridging the freedom of speech or of the press.” 
Thus was this vital provision set in the forefront of our 
National Bill of Rights. 

The meaning of this provision was then known to all men, 
even to the judges. It was understood as denying to Congress 
that kind of Jolétical censorship which had passed away from 
the Crown and the Parliament of England a century before ; as 
denying to the judges that kind of judicza/ censorship which 
Mansfield had vainly struggled to uphold; and as a guarantee 
to every American citizen, so far as the Federal Government 
was concerned, of the right to speak or write what he pleased, 
subject only to the censorial power which resides in juries 
alone. 

At a later day when Congress prohibited the circulation 


through the mail of immoral literature, the same constitutional . 


guarantee was kept steadily in view. It is unquestioned 
that under the authority granted Congress to “establish post- 
offices and post-roads,” plenary power was given to regulate 
the entire postal system of the country, subject only to the 
limitation that it shall make no law abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press,—the simple meaning of which is that 
no one shall be punished on account of the contents of any 
document sent through the mail until a jury has first deter- 
mined under “ the law of the land,” that the same is either 
immoral or illegal. Recognizing this limitation, Congress, in 
the perfectly constitutional statute forbidding circulation 
through the mail of immoral and obscene literature, expressly 
provided that in all such cases the fact of immorality or obsen- 
ity must be passed upon by juries alone. Inthe leading case 
of United States vs. Bennett, 16 Blatch., 343, the judge charged 
the jury: ‘“ The only question, therefore, which you are called 
upon to decide is whether or not the book is obscene, lewd, or 
lascivious, or of an indecent character.” When the Act was 
passed, it never occurred to Congress that it might, by flatly 
ignoring the First Amendment, re-create the medizval censor- 
ship and establish an Judex Expurgatorzus for all publications 


which its arbitrary judgment might deem obscene or 
immoral, 

If the decision lately made by the Supreme Court—to the 
effect that all communications may be arbitrarily excluded 
from the mail when the ideas they embrace are “deemed 
injurious by Congress to the public morals’”—be a sound one, 
then at its next session Congress may amend the Act against 
immoral literature by incorporating into it a black list of all 
the books and papers which have passed under the ban of its 
censorial judgment, and this may include the New Testament 
«longside of the works of Voltaire. 
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THE RESTORATION OF ANCIENT STATUES. 
Comre CHARLES DE Mouy. ~ 
Le Correspondant, Paris, November io. 
T the extremity of the long central avenue, Unter den 
Linden, which is the centre of Berlin, at the end of a 

bridge which crosses one of the arms of the Spree, is a vast 
Place, on the right side of which stands the old castle of the 
kings of Prussia; on the left, facing the castle, beyond a great 
square, rises at the top of a long flight of steps, an edifice in 
the Greek style, with columns and pediment. This is the 
palace of the Museum, consecrated to ancient sculpture and to 
pictures by the old classic masters. It contains one of the 
most beautiful collections in Europe and its riches increase 
every year by intelligent acquisitions. It has an administra- 
tion full of zeal, learned, and suitably endowed. Every year, 
the directors of the Fine Arts keep the public fully informed 
as to their new purchases, by placing them in a gallery which 
serves for a vestibule. In that way every one can know what 
has been done, and in what way the sums raised to enrich 
the artistic patrimony of the country have been spent. After- 
wards these works are scattered among the accumulations of 
former years, according to their date and the school of the 
artist. 

The collection is arranged in the best manner, one most 
favorable for study. The Catalogue is a model of erudition, 
sober and precise. The friends of art cannot too highly praise 
the wisdom shown in the arrangement and the constant effort 
to improve them. 

The Museum of Greek and Roman Sculpture comprises two 
classes of work, each quite distinct from the other: the statues 
acquired during the last twenty years and those acquired pre- 
viously. A sensible difference of method is disclosed at the 
first glance in the condition of the twoclasses: the latter—the 
old acquisitions—are restored, and for the most part recon- 
structed ; the former remain as they were found when dug up. 
Formerly—and this system was followed in all the galleries of 
Europe—directors could not make up their minds to offer to 
the public remains only, and they restored, with divers pieces 
of marble they had on hand, entire statues, according to sug- 
gestions, sometimes probable, often doubtful, taking a separate 
head, arm, or leg, joining them together to make a whole with 
more or less art and probability. They also added to the 
work modern pieces, and mounted on the pedestals figures 
re-made with so much address that at first sight the ingenious 
substitutions were not perceived. At the Louvre this method 
of proceeding has been largely employed. Labels, affixed at 
the base of the statues thus repaired, point out frankly the 
relation of the various pieces which compose it, and you can 
judge just how much—and often how little—of the real antique 
would remain, if the modern restitutions were taken away. At 
Berlin, the most of the marbles have been restored in this 
way, whether the restoration has been done in the Museum or 
in the different galleries acquired by the Government. In all 
cases, however, the Catalogue enumerates frankly the repairs. 

It cannot be denied that this method of skillful rehabilita- 
tion presents at first glance a much more agreeable aspect 
than the exhibition of simple fragments. This method, how- 
ever, has the grave defect of substituting for real objects those 
which are the productions of fancy. A head and limbs bor- 
rowed from one statue and placed on another can never give 
an exact idea of the original work. I admit, though with 
much reservation, a support or a foot may be added to a statue, 
in order to aid in the comprehension of the Jose’ and cause 
the whole to be appreciated. Yet an entire world separates 
the addition of these necessary bits from the arbitrary recon- 
struction from head to foot with fragments which do not 
match or with marbles cut by the chisel of a recent sculptor. 
In the latter way, a gallery makes, it is true, a very fine appear- 
ance. Everything in it appears complete, and it looks as 
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though time and man had destroyed nothing. Yet you have 
betore your eyes fallacious forms merely, that can only corrupt 
the taste and make study difficult. I do not hesitate to con- 
demn the general repairs which have been for so long a time 
in fashion as well in Berlin as in Paris and elsewhere, and to 
express entire approval of the frank exhibition of the fragment 
as it is. It attracts less at first no doubt, but it deceives no 
one. Rare and discreet exceptions alone are justifiable, and 
for some years past archeological science, better understood, 
has brought our galleries to respect almost entirely the ancient 
mutilation. The Venus de Milo has been left without arms, 
the Victory of Samothrace without a head. Likewise all the 
Greek and Roman marbles recently acquired by the Museum 
of Berlin have been left as they were dug out of the earth. 
Assuredly we regret what is lacking, but we have not before 
our eves hybrid compositions which mislead the judgment. 
There are, at Berlin and elsewhere, some wise and useful 
repairs, but in nearly all cases the permission to restore has 
been abused. The system, 1 am convinced, has largely con- 
tributed to lead astray the public mind, in regard to the true 
characteristics of ancient sculpture. Those characteristics are 
much better expressed by the fragment than by additions, 
sometimes commonplace and sometimes capricious. We are 
deprived of a part of the work, doubtless, but what is left is 
true, and our time and attention are not taken up with work 
by a second hand, whether ancient or recent, which, under the 
pretext of giving an entire statue, presents us with naught save 
a collection of bits of marble or of bronze, almost wholly lack- 
ing in the thought of the first master. 





THE INFLUENCE OF TENNYSON IN AMERICA: ITS 
SOURCES AND EXTENT. 
HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
Review of Reviews, New York, December. 

HERE is something in every great artist which appeals, 
t and there is something in those who listen which 
responds, and this response is indicated and measured by 
influence; influence is indeed its expression. Soqmetimes this 
appeal is made directly and with definite aim, and the response 
is swift and decisive. Sometimes it is made by suggestion and 
with a range so wide that it betrays no conscious direction, and 
the response comes slowly, silently, imperceptibly. Tennyson's 
influence has been diffusive, pervasive, atmospheric. His voice 
has had at times a note as contemperaneous as Rousseau’s had 
for his time, but it has not risen in the highways, amid the 
throngs, and with the thrill of the moment's passion in it. It 
has come from seclusion, from a distance, with that harmony 
of tones which seems remote because of its very perfection. 

Tennyson's influence has been three-fold. In the first place, 
his attitude towards art deeply impressed his contemporaries. 
In a commercial age and a commercial country he held his 
place with the higher and greater aims and endsof life; he was 
apparently untouched by the golden temptations of his time. 
When he spoke, his voice was free from the passion of party 
and the ring of materialism. Tennyson lived in and for art; 
he mastered it by patient fidelity; he used it with supreme 
conscientiousness. 

To the poet’s attitude toward life and art, as a source of 
influence, must be added, as another source, his thought about 
life and art. In every great poet the intellectual quality is an 
element of prime importance. Tennyson wasa thinker almost 
from the beginning of his career, But he was not so much a 
leader as a representative of his time. There have been 
prophets who were also artists, but Tennyson was primarily an 
artist. He builds his faith on, or very strongly confirms it by, 
contemplation of a wide range of knowledge and observation. 
It is an achievement and inference from a survey of life, rather 
than a direct and unquestioning insight. It betrays intimate 
knowledge of the spiritual and intellectual mood of the time, 
and it expresses and interprets that mood. 

Tennyson has been contemporaneous with what is often 
called popular culture in this country; the period, tnat is, of 
almost universal reading, by great numbers, of all classes, in 
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every part of the country. During the past forty years a pro- 
cess of intellectual assimilation has been going on among us. 
We have been, so to speak, “ catchingup” with Europe. There 
has been a widespread curiosity to know the best the world has 
known, and to share in the intellectual inheritance of the race. 

To this craving, both intellectual and spiritual, Tennyson 
spoke for many years. He met the longing for a riper and 
richer life by the beauty of his art, the depth and vitality of his 
culture, and the tranquil and harmonizing force of his thought. 
Speaking out of an older civilization with a more flute-like and 
mellow note than that to which our own poets had accus- 
tomed us, he fed the imagination and nourished the aspira- 
tions of a people in whom, despite their apparent devotion to 
material ends, there is a very deep vein of idealism. Asa 
force in the popular culture of the country, Tennyson's 
influence has been greater than that of any other English poet. 
How much of the broadened craving for the tools and food of 
thought has been due to Tennyson, it would be idle to specu- 
late about. It is enough to emphasize the fact that he has 
been one of its chief inspirers and guides, confirming by his 
attitude and achievements, a struggling faith in the reality and 
necessity of art, and liberating and clarifying minds breaking 
away from old provincialisms of thought and feeling, and long- 
ing for vital contact with the richer and more inclusive intel- 
lectual movement of the time. 

But nowhere has Tennyson’s influence been greater than on 
the younger generation of the men of his craft in this country. 
The defect of recent American verse is the presence of skill in 
excess of thought or emotion; the craftsmanship is out of pro- 
portion to the material; but even in its excess Tennyson's 
influence has great redeeming qualities, for it carries with ita 
noble fidelity to art, and a noble conscientiousness in its prac- 


tice. 





REVIEW OF LINGUISTIC THEORIES. 
Dr. PHIL. O. JESPERSEN. 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, November. 
SING the names that have been applied to the various lin- 
guistic theories, I begin with 

(1) The Bow-Wow Theory. The first words were according 
to this theory simply imitation. One imitated the dog’s bark 
and the natural signification was according to circumstances 
**dog "or ‘* bark.” The next is 

(2) The Ding-Dong Theory. There isa natural harmony 
between sound and its signification ; as every object in nature 
gives some kind of sound when touched, so the primitive man 
uttered sounds when his soul received impressions from his 
environment, The human speech-sounds are a kind of Ding- 
Dong of the human soul. Next comes 

(3) The Pooh-Pooh Theory, according to which language 
originated in interjections, spontaneous outbursts occasioned 
by pain or strong emotions, The last is 

(4) The Heave-Ahoy Theory. It is the theory of Noiré, 
and is accepted by Max Miiller, but the name comes from 
Vodskov. According to it, language is the natural outburst of 
a man, working hard, as a sailor, for instance. It eases a man 
pulling a rope to breathe deeply. When primitive men were 
pulling together they spontaneously came to utter sounds 
encouraging their work: Heave-ahoy ! 

These theories stand sharply against one another. Noiré 
and Marty claim that they do not need the theory of imitation 
of sounds, Onomatopazetzka, in order to explain the origin of 
language. All theories of imitation might be consolidated, 
for it makes but little difference whether man first said bow- 
wow or pooh-pooh, All theories, excepting the Ding-Dong, 
are more or less obscure representations of the theory of inter- 
jections. Ofall these theories, excepting that of Noiré, it may 
be said, they would be good enough for Robinson Crusoe so 


long as he was alone; the very moment Friday came to him 
he needed a more complete language. These theories do not 
take into account that man isa social being, and that language 
serves a social function; they also all presuppose that man 
= at first mute and silent, which is physiologically not prob- 
able. 

There is one serious objection to the Bow-Wow theory. 
Naturalists assert that the dog learned to bark when domesti- 
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cated, hence he could not very well have been man’s first 
teacher. The Pooh-Pooh theory is ashallow one. It assumes 
the existence of interjections, but does not account for their 
origin. Darwin, in “ The Expression of the Emotions,” has 
shown physiologically how men “blow out of the mouth or 
nostril, producing sounds like pooh or pish,” when giving 
expression to the feeling of contempt. 

I propose the following method for the discovery of the 
primitive language. Let us take the modern languages and 
follow them backwards in time as far as the historical material 
allows. Let us follow Danish backwards to Old Norse, Eng- 
lish to Old English, and both to Germanic and back to San- 
scrit, and let us find their fundamental laws, and thus we shall 
come upon lines leading back of and beyond the historical data 
now in our possession. We can understand transformations of 
words and we can comprehend how these may change words 
so radically that we find no similarity between their modern 
forms and their originals, but we cannot comprehend the crea- 
tion of words. Hence the rationale of my theory. 








SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE DISCOVERY OF ALCOHOL AND DISTILLATION. 
MARCELIN-BERTHELOT, OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, November 15. 

HE name alcohol, so far as it is employed to designate 

solely the products of the distillation of wine, is modern. 

Up to the end of the eighteenth century, this word, of Arabic 

origin, signified any principle whatever, attenuated by extreme 

pulverization, or by sublimation. For example, it was applied 

to the powder of sulphuret of antimony (4oheu/), used to 

blacken the eye-brows, and to various other substances, as well 
as to the spirit of wine. 

In the thirteenth century, and even in the fourteenth and 
still later, no author can be found who applies the word alco- 
hol to the product of the distillation of wine. 

The name spirit of wine or ardent spirit, although older, 
was no longer known in the thirteenth century, At that epoch 
the name sfzrz¢ was confined to volatile agents alone, such as 
mercury, sulphur, the sulphurets of arsenic, and ammoniacal 
salt, which had the power of acting on metals by modifying 
their color and properties. 

As to the appellation eau-de-vie (water of life), that name 
was given during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries to 
the elixir of long life; it was Arnaud de Villeneuve who 
employed it, for the first time, to designate the product of the 
distillation of wine. Still he employed eau-de-vie, not asa specific 
name, but in order to point out its resemblance tothe product 
extracted from wine. The elixir of long life of the old alche- 
mists had nothing in common with our alcohol. This confusion 
has been the occasion of more than one error among the histo- 
rians of science. 

In fact, it was under the denomination of burning—that is, 
inflammable—water that our alcohol first appeared, and that 
name was likewise given to the essence of turpentine. I will 
try to state precisely, after ancient authors and those of the 
Middle Ages, the origin of the discovery of alcohol, by showing 
the successive steps which led to the knowledge of that 
substance. 

The ancients knew that wine was inflammable, as we learn 
from Aristotle and Pliny. Still, they were entirely ignor- 
ant of alcohol. To get acquaintance with that, there was need 
of a new Giscovery, the process of distillation, in order to 
separate from wine its inflammable principle. The Greeks 
and Romans had nothing which can properly be called a still. 
That apparatus was first invented. in Egypt in the course of 
the first centuries of the Christian era. Stills are described 
with precision in the works of Zosimus, an author of the third 
century, after the technical treatises of two women alchemists, 
named Cleopatra and Mary. All the essential parts of a dis- 
tilling apparatus are there defined. The vessel which holds 
the liquid has a cover that condenses the vapor, and lateral 
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tubes, through which the vapor passes into receptacles, form- 
ing what is still called an alembic. This name was formed by 
prefixing the Arabic a/ to the Greek word awdzx, before 
employed by Dioscorides to designate the cover which acted 
as condenser. 

The old alembics, doubtless, were equal to producing dis- 
tilled liquids, but on condition of working very slowly and with 
a very moderate heat. The vapor, in fact, condensed badly in 
the tubes of the apparatus. The moment they tried to hasten 
the distillation, it became nearly impossible. Something was 
yet lacking to perfect the process, and that something was 
found by the invention of the worm, Yet the use of the worm 
made its way but slowly, and the invention was regarded as 
recent by the authors of the eighteenth century. 

Let me observe here that I have so far used the word distil- 
lation, in its modern sense of evaporation, followed by a con- 
densation of a liquid. In fact, however, the word signifies the 
issuing of a fluid from a vessel drop by drop, and is equally 
applied to filtration, and even to all refining and purification. 
The verb to distil, is, even in our modern language, sometimes. 
employed in that sense, 

That is not all, Distillation formerly, from the Greco- Egyp- 
tian epoch, comprised two applications altogether distinct. 
One of these was the condensation of moist vapors, like those 
of water, alcohol, the essences. The other was the condensa- 
tion of dry vapors under a solid form, like the metallic oxides, 
sulphur, the metallic sulphurets, arsenious acid, and metallic 
arsenic, which was the second mercury of the Greek alche- 
mists. Nowadays we call this condensation of dry vapors subli- 
mation. It demands special apparatus, which was used by the 
ancients and gave birth to the Arabic name a/ude/. 

The first savant known by name, who spoke of alcohol, was 
Arnaud de Villeneuve. Ordinarily he is mentioned as having 
discovered alcohol, something to which he never made the 
slightest pretension. He confined himself to speaking of alco- 
hol as a preparation known in his time and which astonished 
him in a high degree. Arnaud de Villeneuve mentioned it in his 
book entitled “ de Conservanda juventute” (About Preserving 
Youth), a work written about 1309. He says: “ By distillation 
there can be extracted from wine or from its dregs, the v7 ardent, 
which is also called eau-de-vie. This is the most subtle part 
of wine.” Then he exalts its virtues: “ Certain modern authors 
say that it is golden water, by reason of the sublime character 
of its preparation. It prolongs life, and that is why it deserves 
to be called the water of life. It should be kept in a vase of 
gold; all other vases, those of glass excepted, give reason for 
suspecting an alteration in the substance.” The pseudo Ray- 
mond Lulle,a more modern author than de Villeneuve, speaks 
of alcohol with the same enthusiasm. 

The alchemists, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
had such an admiration for the discovery of alcohol, that they 
likened it to the elixir of life and the mercury of the philos- 
ophers. The elixir of long life is due to the imagination of 
ancient Egypt. Diodorus of Sicily gives it the name of “the 
remedy producing immortality.” The invention was attributed 
to Isis and its composition is described in the works of Galen. 
In the Middle Ages, its formulas varied much. The elixir of 
long life was also thought capable of changing silver into gold, 
that is, it enjoyed the reputation of having the same chimerical 
properties as the philosopher's stone, 

If the discovery of alcohol has not realized these illusions. it 
has none the less had very important consequences in the 
history of the world. It is eminently an active agent, and 
thereby at the same time useful and hurtful. It may prolong 
life or shorten its term, according to the use made of it. It is 
likewise a source of inexhaustible wealth for individuals and 
for States, a source more fertile than would have ever been the 
pretended elixir of the alchemists. Their long and patient 
labors have not been lost. Their dream has been realized 
beyond their hopes by the discoveries of modern chemistry. 
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THE ORIGIN OF LUNGS—A CHAPTER IN 
EVOLUTION. 
CHARLES 
American Naturalist, Philadelphia, December. 
HE air-bladder of fishes is an organ whose true purpose has 
h 3 long been classed among the mysteries of animal organ- 


Morrilis. 


ization. That the bladder was evolved as a swimming organ, 
or is of any essential utility for that purpose, there is the 
strongest reason to question. As it at present exists, it is 
often too small to be of use in changing the gravity of the fish, 
and in many cases it is entirely absent. In others, its com- 
pressing muscles seem incapable of being used to expand it. 
Yet in all these cases the fish seems at no disadvantage in 
swimming as compared with those that possess large and effi- 
cient bladders. As an instance we may cite the mackerel, 
which has no swimming bladder, and the great shark tribe, 
which is also bladderless. 

The bladder varies greatly in size in closely allied species. A 
like singular variation occurs in the case of related genera. 

Its variations in form are equally marked. Ordinarily it is a 
simple sac with smooth interior, In some instances it has a 
cellular interior, and in others it is divided by transverse parti- 
tions into from two to four sections. 
divided by a longitudinal partition into two lateral halves. In 
some families there is a remarkable development of lateral 
appendages, of varying character. In others, the internal 
sacculation becomes so great that the bladder resembles the 
batrachian lung, and evidently does duty in the breathing 
of air. 

The contents of the bladder differ in 
fresh water fishes it is nearly pure nitrogen. 
on the contrary oxygen is in excess. This is particularly the 
case in the deep swimmers, in some of which the bladder has 


In other cases, it is 


different fishes. In 
In marine fishes 


been found to contain as much as eighty-seven per cent, of 
oxygen. 

These gaseous contents if obtained through secretion by the 
blood vessels are not always so obtained, for in many fishes an 
arrangement exists by which air may enter the bladder from 
without. This is what is known as the pneumatic duct, a tub- 
ular connection between the cesophagus and the air-bladder, 
not unlike that which supplies the lungs of air-breathers. This 
duct presents the same remarkable variability observed in other 
characteristics of the air-bladder. 
the alimentary tract varies, being usually in the cesophagus, 
In the Ganoid 
order of fishes the duct is a short one, and always open. In 


Its point of connection with 
but in some fishes as far back as the stomach. 
the Physostome order it is longer,and in many instances 


In the 
other orders of Teleostean fishes, which embrace the great 


closed, being occasionally reduced to a fine filament. 


majority of species, the pneumatic duct does not exist. What- 
ever function this duct may have once performed, therefore, it 
seems as a rule to have lost its utility. That its function was 
an essential one in the early stages of fish life is rendered evi- 
dent by the fact that all fishes which have a bladder at all, pos- 
sess a pneumatic duct in the larval stage of growth. 

What, then, was its primitive function? In attempting to 
answer this question, we must first consider the air-bladder in 
relation to the fish tribe asa whole. In one principal order 
of fishes—the Elasmobranchs—the air-bladder does not exist. 
No shark or ray possesses this organ. The conditions of its 
occurrence in the Teleosteans, we have already considered, But 
in the most ancient existing order of fishes—the Ganoids—of 
which but a few representatives remain—it exists in an inter- 
esting condition. In every modern Ganoid the air-bladder 
has an effective pneumatic duct, which usually opens into the 
dorsal side of the oesophagus, but in the sub-order Polypterus 
it opens, like the wind-pipe of living breathers, into the ventral 
side. Finally, in the small sub-order of Dipnoi, also a survivor 
from the remote past, the duct not only opens ventrally into 
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the cesophagus, but the air-bladder does duty as a lung. Exter- 
nally, it differs in no particular from an air-bladder, but inter- 
nally it presents a cellular structure which nearly approaches 
that of the lung of the batrachians. 

In opposition to the current view, I oppose the natural pre- 
sumption that the duty which it subserved in the most ahcient 
fishes was its primitive function. The facts of embryology 
lend strong support to this hypothesis, the air-bladdet 
is found to arise in a manner very similar to the development 
of the lung. 


For 


The fact that the pneumatic duct is always pres- 
ent in the larval form, in fishes that possess a bladder, is 
equally significant. All the facts go to show that the intro- 
duction of air into the body was a former function of the air- 
bladder, and that the atrophy of the duct in many cases, and 
the disappearance of the bladder in others, are results of the 
loss of this function. 


CHIROGNOMY. 
OTTO MORETUS. 
Vom Fels zum Meer, Stuttgart, November. 
Il. 


OTH ancient and modern readers of the hand recognize in 
B the ball of the thumb indications of the force of the 
passions; in the lower joint, of the judgment and intelligence ; 
and in the nail-joint, of the force of will, of inventive genius, 
and of decision. In this connection d’Arpentigny says: 

“ The root of the thumb affords an indication of the intelli- 
gent will,a will whose strength may be measured by the length 
and thickness of the root. It gives more or less indication of 
the tendency to love, hence the name of ‘ Venus’s Mount,’ 
ascribed to it by the old chiromancers. As a matter of 
fact, love is will and will is love, but I beg to remark, witli all 
due deference to these learned doctors, that 
displays itself most violently in those whose thumbs are small- 


the passion 
rooted, in consequence of the smaller will-power, intelligence, 
and moral force with which it is associated. The second joint 
indicates the force of the judgment and decision.” 

So far d’Arpentigny, and in so far we agree with him entirely, 
as the result of many years personal investigation. 

A small, thin, ill-defined thumb we have always found char- 
acteristic of an undecided and timorous character, and more 
indicative of instinct than of spirit and intelligence. Such 
thumbs are common enough among gentle, patient, loving 
wives and maidens, but never among women who rule the 
roost. 

Persons with large thumbs, on the contrary, are forcible, 
self-reliant natures, knowing what they want, and acting 
deliberately. A thumb with the first joint small, thin, and 
short, indicates an undecided, irresolute character, while a large, 
thick thumb indicates self-consciousness, suggestive of pride, 
and an undue estimate of self. 

The union of these two thumb-types with the distinctive 
types of finger and trunk in the innumerable combinations in 
which we meet them in nature, afford indication of every con. 
ceivable character and disposition, and ample scope for all the 
skill of the most talented chirognomist. 

As regards the whole hand, d’Arpentigny says that large 
hands go along with a capacity for individualization and grasp 
of detail, medium-sized hands with a capacity for both gener- 
alization and individualization, while small hands, if they are 
broad, and the fingers knotty, indicate dogmatism, shrewd- 
ness, and quarrelsomeness. 

The science of chirognomy cannot, however, rest on such 
broad generalities; we want a basis for bringing the results of 
our observations to a test. Such a test was designed by d’Ar- 
pentigny in the seven hand-types already given, and which we 
will now examine more closely. 

Taking first the elementary hand, we find it broad and thick, 
the palm hard, the fingers thick and stiff, the thumb blunt and 
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frequently bent backwards. Such a hand pertains to rude, 
coarse, unreflective natures, at a low stage of development. 
People with a disposition to labor, and with only moderate 
desires; dependent people submitting readily to oppression. 
The type of hand is rare in Europe, but is common to some 
Asiatic and Slavish types, Laplanders, and the Pariahs of 
India, 

Turning to the second type, the spatula-shaped hand: The 
fingers of this type are broadened at the points, and the thumb 
is ordinarily large. The type indicates decision, self-conscious- 
ness, energy, industry, with a taste for the mechanical arts. 
People with spatula-shaped hands are faithful in love and 
reliable in business, but are not idealists or enthusiasts. The 
type in common among all the Germanic nations, and more 
common in mountains than in lowlands, 

The artistic hand, with its long, conical fingers, is the third 
type. If the hand be thick and the thumb large, it indicates 
thirst for fame and gold, inventive genius, and cunning. If 
such a hand be flexible, the trunk of medium size only, and the 
thumb small, one may ascribe to its possessor enthusiasm and 
an eye for beauty and form. If the hand is distinctly broad 
and firm, it indicates thought. The chief characteristic of 
conical fingers are inspiration, tendency to deep thought,a 
dislike of mechanical labor, and talent for form, color, and 
poetry. Such fingers do not indicate constancy in love, or 
regulation of conduct by recognized standards of morality. 
To the possessor of such hands we may ascribe selfishness, 
laziness, extravagance, ostentation, and little regard for truth. 
Let it be remembered, however, that these fundamental char- 
acteristics are subject to important shading, and to qualifica- 
tion by corrective influences which it is the function of the 
chirognomist to study carefully. 

The angular or practical hand presents a distinct contrast to 
the artistic hand. It is more generally large than small, the 
fingers knotty, the wrist strongly developed, the finger joints 
square, the root joint of the thumb powerfully developed, the 
palm hollow and tolerably firm. A person with a hand of this 
type will have a sense of order, talent for organization and 
business, and all his labors will be guided by intelligence. Peo- 
ple with such hands are realistic, with little appreciation for 
art, and with no lofty ideals, but they are punctual and meth- 
odical, make good officials and clerks, and have a high respect 
for authority. ; 

In the philosophic hand the trunk is large and flexible. Its 
distinguishing feature is the terminal joints of the fingers 
which, being a mixture of the angular and the conical, assume 
the form of an egg-shaped spatula. The thumb is tolerably 
broad, and both joints of nearly equal size. People with this 
type of hand go tothe root of things, and have more regard 
for the true than for the beautiful, for the essence than for the 
form. The finger joints of this hand indicate calculating 
capacity, while the terminal joints indicate artistic tastes. The 
result of this combination of two distinct types is a taste for 
metaphysical and philosophic abstractions. People with such 
hands are critically disposed toward religious creeds, analytic 
and logical. Hands of this type are of much more common 
occurrence in the old world than tlie new. 

The sixth type is the spiritual, the psychic hand, and is of 
rare occurrence. It is small and delicate, in which respect it 
is generally in harmony with the whole body ; the trunk of 
the psychic hand is of medium size, the fingers tapering, 
smooth, soft, and arched, the terminal joints fine and pointed, 
the thumb slender and shapely. The old chiromantics 
regarded this hand as indicative of noble birth, but it is found 
in all ranks of society. It is characteristic of ideal natures, 
free from ambition and from everything mean and selfish, 
their chief aim the realization of their ideals. They are not 
usually physically strong, but their spiritual force renders them 
capable of great achievements. Such hands indicate the 
apostles of a great idea, enthusiasts for a holy cause. 
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The close of this system is the mixed type, a type embracing 
combinations of two or more of the other types. Naturally it 
is the type most frequently met with, as it includes innumer- 
able sub-types, distinguished by the preponderance or propor- 
tion of the several distinctive types. Under this type we find 
the most antagonistic forms, indicating most remarkable char- 
acter-combinations. Ifthe mixed hand be thick and coarse, 
the thumb large, and the fingers knotty, we may safely ascribe 
to the possessor very unenviable qualities—greed, envy, lust, 
avarice, and hypocrisy. 





THE NATURAL HISTORY OF MADAGASCAR. 
CANON TRISTRAM. 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, London, 
November. 

ADAGASCAR has an extraordinary natural history. This, 
M one would suppose from the position of the island, 
should be African ; but it, like its people, is thoroughly un-Afri- 
can; and whence the peculiar types of Madagascar came is 
The 
monkeys and lemurs of Madagascar are not to be found in 


one of the curiosities of geographical distribution, 


Africa, while all the great African animals of prey are absent, 
Among the lemurs is one known as the ayeaye, of which the 
formation of the digits is unique. 
peculiar. 


The botany is almost as 


At the last meeting of the Zodlogical Society was shown a 
specimen of the egg of an extinct bird of Madagascar, which is 
fifteen times the bulk of an ostrich egg, and yet the bird 
itself appears to have been hardly as large as its egg, not larger, 
as far as one can judge from remains, than the New Zealand 
moa, an extinct bird, to which the Madagascar bird had 
an affinity. This same peculiarity runs through all the birds 
of Madagascar. Of course the water-birds and sea-fowl are the 
same as those of Africa; but there are one or two extraordinary 
There is the snake-bird, a long-necked bird of very 
great beauty and grace, allied to the cormorant, which it 
resembles in its habits, and of which there are four species in 
the world. The Madagascar species is certainly Indian. Then, 
again, another bird which is a puzzle to naturalists is the 
Mesttes, a water-hen peculiar to Madagascar. 


exceptions, 


These birds are 
usually distinguished by a small tail and short tarsus, whereas 
the Madagascar species, which is related to others, has a long 
tail and tarsus, and no one until M. Audubert thought the 
bird was allied to the rails. There is a group of cuckoos 
entirely peculiar to Madagascar—the coua—of which there are 
nine or ten species, which have no relations at all in Africa or 
India. Then in another group we have a bird allied to the 
thrushes—but not African, although allied to a species in the 
Mauritius and all the Moscarene Islands—the Hyfszfetes. 

Altogether, we cannot explain the Madagascar fauna, but it 
shows that Madagascar must have been separated from Africa 
for an infinity of ages. Its natural history affinities are cer- 
tainly rather with India than Africa, and yet they are entirely 
distinct and peculiar. No doubt, there fs a great deal more 
to be found out than we have yet obtained. The most peculiar 
specimens seem to come from the northwest part, which, I 
believe, has been but very slightly explored. We know less of 
it than of any other part. That leads us to hope that we may 
have still further specimens, and get something that will throw 
light on the Madagascar fauna generally, which is also repre- 
sented in the Seychelles Islands, in the Rodrigues, in Réunion, 
and also in the Mauritius.. A most interesting book of travels 
was written over two hundred years ago by a Huguenot exile, 
M. Leguat, who was banished to Rodrigues. His volume is of 
special interest, because he describes a great number of birds, 
almost all of which are now entirely extinct. As the expedi- 
tion fitted out to observe the transit of Venus happened to 
have one of its stations there, the Government attached to it 
one or two naturalists, who found in caves the bones and skel- 
etons of something like eight or ten species, which are all 
described by M. Leguat. Madagascar, quite as much as New 
Zealand, can claim to be a zoGlogical sub-region. 
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THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
WILLIAM M. SALTER. 


New World, Boston, December. 


DO not pretend to be in any special sense a student of 
] history or a calculator of the future, and I shall not 
attempt to say what the next step in Christianity will be. 1 
have rather in mind the step that needs, or ought to be, taken. 

In the first place, the Church should offer free room for the 
intellectual spirit of the time. The demand 
made that the creeds should be simplified. 


is sometimes 
I] cannot see that 
a simple creed is more acceptable than an elaborate one. 
Creeds, Articles of Faith, or Confessions are ordinarily related 
to the moral and religious life somewhat as philosophies and 
scientific theories are to their respective data. It is not an 
advance, then, intellectually speaking, to make an elaborate 
statement give way to a simple one; it is only an advance to 
make the statement of one age give place to the statement of 
another,—to allow freedom to new interpretations, to give 
room for fresh The objection to the old creeds is 
simply to their being made obligatory on the present, and 
logical consistency demands that we object also to making 
any new creeds obligatory. 


minds. 


Instead of adopting a new theology and rejecting the old, 
the Church should give to both equal right and standing. Not 
to do this is to continue the intellectually vicious course of the 
Church in the past. The thought has yet apparently to arise 
if a Church in which all who wish to live the Christian life 
shall dwell together as brethren, tolerating each other in the 
varied resuits of their religious thinking. The ideal Church 
would be large enough to contain all varieties of opinion that 
are consistent with Christian living. 

The true method of procedure for the Christian Church is 
not to abolish or revise the old creeds, but simply to grant 
complete liberty of belief with regard to them; to let them 
stand for those to whom they are still satisfactory, but to give 
others the right to amend or reject them ; to take no position 
as a Church upon these matters; to have no standards of 
orthodoxy ; to say that there is only one heresy, namely, wick- 
edness, and only one essential requirement, namely, the doing 
of the will of God. 

It is extremely unlikely that this method will be pursed; for 
there is not, perhaps, an instance in Christian history in which 
a Church, having once committed itself to a doctrinal position, 
has relaxed its obligation. But if none of the Churches will 
take the step I have indicated, then the next step in Christi- 
anity will be out of any of the existing Churches; the spirit of 
progress will secure a new organ for itself, and more and more 
what is earnest and forward-looking in the old organizations 
will disentangle itself and go to swell the new ranks. In relig- 
ion, almost every forward movement has heen possible only 
by making a new beginning, and yet I can conceive of a 
Church in which an unbroken continuity of development 
would be possible, though, as Churches have been, progress 
has been often possible only by going out of them. Yes, 1 can 
even imagine the Churches of the present time undergoing a 
thorough inward regeneration, and evolving without a break 
into the greater Church of the future. 

As I turn to speak of what is necessary on the moral side, I 
shall urge what is in one sense a backward step, and that step 
is to go back to Jesus. As I look out on the Christian Church 
at large, one of the things that strike me is the almost total 
lack of that idealism, that ardor, that faith, and that hope that 
lived in the breast of the Man of eighteen centuries ago after 
Whom Christendom is named. I dc not mean that the Chris- 
tian Church does not value morality, that it is not humane, 
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charitable, full of good works. I mean that its morality is 
without wings; that there is no expectancy in it, no largeness 
of vision; that, so far as this world is concerned, the Christian 
seems to look for nothing better from it than anyone else 
does. The attitude of Jesus and the first Christians was that 
of looking for a great change. The Church at the outset was 
but a body of those who were consumed with a great expecta- 
tion; whose eyes were fixed on a new heaven and a new earth 
in which justice should rule; who blessed the Name of Jesus 
for the priceless gift of this faith, and looked to Him to come 
again to turn faith into sight, and bring inthe newage. The 
Christian Church has to go back to the primitive Christian 
enthusiasm, to drink deep of those ancient springs, before it 
can take the step forward that is needed now. 

To think now somewhat as Jesus thought would mean to 
look for a new order of things on earth, to give up the idea 
that existing political and social arrangements are anywise 
final. it would translate one into the attitude of a person 
looking fora better country. Literally speaking, it may be 
impossible for us to think as Jesus and His disciples did. The 
Kingdom of Heaven itself, His central idea, has associations 
that take it to no small extent out of the realm of what is 
credible to us. He declared in detail who they were who should 
have a place in the order about to be: they were those who 
suffered—those whom society reviled and persecuted, those 
who were poor and oppressed; above all, those who were look- 
ing and hungering for a reign of righteousness, those who 
hated war and inclined to mercy, those who would stand any 
amount of wrong rather than do wrong, those who loved even 
such as injured them, those who tried to be perfect. 

If the Churches should come into contact with the real 
Jesus, it would be their regeneration. They might worship 
Him less, they would follow Him more. They would extenda 
hand to the reform movements of the time. As the early 
Church struck blows at infanticide, gladiatorial shows, and 
other infamies of the Roman world, the Church now would 
begin to banish some of the barbarities of this nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilization. 

The trouble is that the Churches do not understand their 
Master, they do not catch the real drift of the New Testament. 
They have acquired such a factitious reverence for both that 
they do not study either with a scientific, truth-loving spirit. 
Never would Jesus have been content with what most of His 
followers now offer to the suffering and the wronged,—the 
hope of recompense in another world; never would He have 
consented to let the earth be the Devil’s and only heaven be 
God's ; He would have said justice is for here and now, and 
the will of God is to done on earth, 

May the two-fold step I have described be taken! May lib- 
eration be given to the mind, and once more may the con- 
science be touched ! Happily, then, the dividing wall between 
Christianity and much of what is earnest and good in the world 
outside it will be broken down. 


THE EFFECT OF SCIENTIFIC STUDY UPON 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
H. S. WILLIAMS, 
Century, New York, December. 


DIFFICULTY, and I am often of the opinion that it is 

one of the greatest difficulties, the earnest scientific stu- 
dent meets in his religious life, is to believe in the accuracy of 
the Bible. The fact is, that statements are found in the Bible 
which, as scientific statements, cannot be explained as even 
apparently true. They can be explained, scientifically, in only 
one of two ways: either they are inaccurate statements o! 
facts, or the facts recorded differ from those now known tu 
science; as the account of Eve’s creation, the Sun standing 
still for Joshua, the account of Jonah, and others. The part 
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‘of these stories which is unscientific cannot be explained 
away without destruction of the plain intent of the story 
itself. 

Shall we continue to believe in the validity of a Bible which 
makes inaccurate statements? I say, Yes, with a full under- 
standing of the apparently unscientific attitude taken. But 1 
do itas a scientific student seeking to get whatever truth there 
may be revealed in the Bible. 

Until I get out of the Bible those truths with which its 
writers were inspired I get nothing; and apprehending them, 
I care nothing for the criticisms of the artist’s methods, or of 
the materials with which he worked. His very disregard of 
details only emphasizes his meaning. What he leaves out, or 
what, with coarse brush he dashes in for color, are alike essen- 
tial to the expression of those profound truths which holy 
men, as they were inspired of God, have ever been able to por- 
tray. 

Too many generations of noble human folk have looked on 
those written pictures and caught new glimpses of God. The 
light coming from them is too brilliantly reflected in all that 
is good in Christendom to leave any doubt as to their reality. 
lf the undevout astronomer is mad, what shall we say of the 
geologist who can despise that unique portrait of Elohim 
creating the universe, because it makes no place for the Cam- 
brian fauna? What grander or more divine conception of the 
creation was ever framed than that which likens the original 
materialization of the universe to the vocal articulation of 
thought? In the beginning God spoke, and it was. 

While I realize a growing appreciation of the Bible, it seems 
to me true that asa body of formulas it is essential to trans- 
late the original in other ways than into the English language. 
In the old attitude there is a definite belief that there is some- 
thing fixed, and formulated, and perfected long ago in regard 
to beliefs. The fundamental difference which I notice between 
this and the attitude of the scientific student is that he con- 
siders no formulated expression of belief as permanently satis- 
factory. 

This, 1 think, is a direct result of the study of science; for 
my study of science has demonstrated to me that, although 
the laws of nature are permanent, the most precise formulas of 
science defining these laws are only imperfect expressions of 
the truth. 

Formulated truth has become a body of evidence that 
requires constant adjustment to modern thought. We must 
constantly study such formulated truth as that in the Bible, so 
as to adjust it to our growing understanding. Formulas are 
not at fault, but scientific study begets a changed attitude 
toward formulas. The study of science begets a respect for 
truth itself. We cannot conceive honestly-framed formulas as 
untruthful, but when we get no truth from them the scientific 
attitude is that we do not understand the formulas. 

The result of deep scientific study, it seems to me, is to 
develop precision in distinguishing true from false formula- 
tions of our conceptions, to such a degree that the personal 
elements of religious belief become more sharply distinguished, 
so that the devout scientist may be constantly growing in the 
fullness of his religious belief, and still be dropping out tenets 
which he held to—dropping them as he found them not ele- 
ments of the truth which he grasped. But the study which 
brings development is study of the religious emotions, which 
must be experienced if we would get the truth. The man who 
would grow in knowledge of religious truth must exercise his 
religious faculties. This is the direct teaching of scientific 
study. 

Science exercises and develops functions which are not 
essentially antagonistic to religion ; but they are of the func- 
tions of religion, and if they be given first place in our interest, 
religious growth must deteriorate in proportion to its neglect. 
The functions of religion must be exercised, or they will become 
incapable of action ; they must be educated, or they wil] become 
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weak and useless. Scientific study, though it fills us with 
exalted notions of the complexity of the universe and of the 
wonderful harmony if its correlations, leads us to no hope; we 
find in it only stern, relentless law; it has no feeling, and its 
end is certain death. And what does it profit unless we keep 
alive those religious functions which conduct us to the other 
world of religious belief? 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SAHARA, 
HILARION MICHEL. 











New England Magazine, Boston, December. 


HE general idea of the Sahara is that it is an immense 
plain of shifting sand, entirely uninhabitable; but 
although this region is the wildest of that immense belt of 
deserts which, intersected only by a few water-courses, extends 
uninterruptedly from the Atlantic Ocean to the east of Siberia, 
it supports a population, settled or nomadic, of about 3,500,000, 
the settled population, being distributed over 125 oases. We 
understand by oases every town or city generally surrounded 
by a belt of vegetation. As to the domestic vegetation, it may 
be reckoned at 20,000,000 palms, and 10,000,000 fruit-bearing 
trees of other varieties. However, probably not more than 
one three-hundredth of its whole surface is inhabited or culti- 
vated. 

The most important of the trees growing wild are the Acacia 
Arabica, two species of Tamarisk (7. ga/lica and T. articulata), 
the pistacia, the lotus (Zzzyphus, jujuba), and afew whose 
leaves furnish fodder for cattle. 

The luxuriance of many oases is generally contrasted with 
the barrenness of the desert. But, however barren be the rug- 
ged waste in summer, so rich is its soil that, the day following 
a rainfall, wild grass is observed growing, especially in the 
depressions, but that frail vegetation which springs up with 
the sunshine of to-day is scorched by the sunshine of to-mor- 
row. However, the general surface of the Sahara, so parched 
and fiery in summer, wearsa mantle of green on all places 
uncovered by arid sand after the first autumnal rainfall. It 
preserves its green aspect during all the winter, and from that 
verdure the Bedouins, those traditional shepherds of the desert, 
derive their only means of life, the food for their numerous 
herds of cattle—the only thing which that immense waste 
affords to humanity. 

In May, the burning sun scorches the wild grass; rain no 
longer enriches the soil; and as a result the Bedouins are 
compelled to drive northward and sell the greater part of their 
cattle with which they supply the markets of Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and many of Europe. 

The strong saline quality of the water found underground, 
the presence of fossils and shells belonging to strictly marine 
families, the character of the tertiary strata, and the flatness 
and sandiness of the soil, are strong evidence for the theory 
that the Sahara was formerly the bottom of an inland sea. 

Its conformation is convex in the centre, rising about four 
thousand feet above the sea and sloping northwardly and south- 
wardly in a gentle gradient. All its confines are barred by 
mountains or prominent lands, and its level averages one 
thousand feet higher than the outlying seas; whence we con- 
jecture that the waters closed on all sides, stagnated, until its 
midmost crust heaved up, when they flowed off southward 
through the Niger to Timbuctoo and northward through the 
gulf of Gabes. The now dried-up Wad Massaura, whose bed 
forms an uninterrupted channel through almost the entire 
Sahara from Twat to Timbuctoo, where once it probably 
joined the Niger, seems to give weight to this hypothesis, as it 
appears perfectly logical, that that river drained the last remain- 
ing water. 

The physical configuration of the general surface exhibits 
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also many diversified features. Raised mountain regions, 
rocky hills of granite, sandstone, limestone, or gypsum; deep 
ravines, breaking into huge cliffs; vast depressions of land, 
and broad valleys, forming temporary lakes when rain is 
abundant; immense barren plains of sandy, pebbly, or hard 
soil, intersected by beds of former rivers; large tracts of sand 
hills, rising to considerable proportions, form the character of 
the face of the Sahara. 

The rare clusters of life called oases, so distinctly scattered 
throughout the dead waste of the Sahara. are unconnected by 
any road or any regular means of communication, and are only 
visited by caravans three or four times a year. Each is a little 
world in itself, like an island in the midst of a trackless sea. 
They are generally situated in a depression of land or valley 
where water may be more easily procured by natural or artifi- 
cial means. In the winter, running streams are filled, and if 
rain has been somewhat abundant, even small lakes are formed 
round the oases, which, however, like nearly all the rivers of the 
Sahara, may be crossed dry-sliod in summer. But “ necessity 
is the mother of invention,” and the people of these isles of 
the desert prove in their system of waterworks that, although 
isolated from the world, they are not without ingenuity. They 
provide for their streams subterranean beds, which are roofed 
over with flat stones and covered with sand, which absorbs the 
sun’s rays and keeps the water from evaporating. 

The depth at which water is found varies considerably. The 
subterranean sheet is generally found at a depth of five to 
fifteen feet, and the artesian wells touch water at from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty feet deep. 1 observed in 
general that the deeper the artesian wells were, the less saline 
was the water. Will the Sahara, at some future time, be 
fertilized? It may be if the proposed Trans-Sahara Railroad 
be constructed, and if the process of irrigation by artesian wells 
inaugurated by the French in the northern part continue to be 
successful. Besides vast tracts can be wooded with natural 
forests, for many trees and plants are indigenous to the climate. 
And as a matter of course the wider and denser the forest area, 
the more rain will be attracted. 

But to achieve a peaceful settlement of this great desert, it 
will be necessary to put a stop to the depredations of the Arab 
nomads and Tuariks, those bitter enemies of colonization, who 
live in the desert wastes like tigers in their dens, considering 
it as their traditional property, their safeguard and natural 
refuge against the northern invaders. 

The establishment of a rapid means of transport to replace 
the slow “ship of the desert,” as the natives term the camel, is 
the first step tobe taken. A trans-Saharan railway is the only 
factor with which we can break through all the natural obsta- 
cles. This medium will give a formidable impulse to com- 
merce. It will reveal to those barbaric tribes the existence of 
another world, and of a civilization which they ignore, and 
bring them, perforce, into direct contact with the civilized 
world. 





ACCIDENTS TO ALPINE-CLIMBERS IN 1892. 
Alpine Fournal, London, November. 


HE accidents of the past year, above the snow-line, were not 
T many in number, as compared with those of some recent 
years; but a remarkable feature of them isthe high proportion 
of cases in which the whole party perished, making it impos- 
sible for the exact cause and place of the disaster to be ascer- 
tained. That only one Englishman lost his life this year in the 
Alps isa subject for congratulation among ourselves—face the 
French writer (if we mistake not), who called the expression ofa 
similar sentiment a year or two ago “un feu trop John Bull,” 
or words to that effect. So many, and so full, accounts of 
Mr. Nettleton's death have appeared that it is only necessary 
here to record the fact that it took place on Aug. 25, between 
the Aiguille and the Dome du Gofiter, as the result of expos- 
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ures during many hours to a storm; and to repeat, with 
emphasis, the remarks made by Mr. C, E. Mathews, in a letter 
to the 7zmes, that it was the extreme of imprudence for the 
guides to have left the hut on the Aiguille in the face of the 
impending storm. If they could not tell that a storm was 
impending, it speaks ill for their qualification to be guides 
at all. 

On some day between July 25—when the party left Fend— 
and Aug. 1, when the bodies were found, Father Eugen Zelni- 
cek, a Cistercian monk, and his guide Rochus Raffeiner, of 
Karthaus, lost their lives on the Spiegelkogel, it would seem 
by the breaking of a cornice. Raffeiner was a local guide of 
considerable experience; but it seems as if nothing would 
impress the danger of cornices on the mind of the average 
Tyrolese. The accident on the Similaun in June, 1890, was of 
just the same kind. In the present instance the bodies were 
only found owing to the accident of a tourist catching sight 
of them through a telescope from the neighboring Ramolko- 
gel. 

On Aug. 14 three tourists from Saxony started for the 
Alpeiner Ferner, in the Stubai Thal, without a guide, probably 
intending to cross the Schwarzenberg Joch. At some point, 
spoken of merely as the “ Oberer Berg,” they fell from rocks, 
with the result that one was killed and the other two severely 
injured. As there is no spot on the Schwarzenberg Joch where 
any catastrophe of the kind would be at all likely, they would 
seem to have lost their way. 

On Aug. 18, Herr Brock, of Berlin, started from Degioz for 
Grivola, with the guides Francois Bich and Adriea Proment. 
Another party, who made the ascent on the following day, 
found traces of them on the summit. Descending on the E. 
side, they saw nothing to suggest that an accident had taken 
place ;. and as no one at Cogne had any reason to expect the 
arrival of Herr Brock’s party, no surprise was excited by its 
non-arrival. The first alarm seems to have been given by Mme. 
Brock, who received no news of her husband, and Proment’s 
father, who was anxious about his son. Finally, the elder 
Proment, accompanied by the clergymen of Cogne and several 
guides, went on the 29th in search of the missing men, and 
finally discovered their bodies under a mass of snow and rocks 
—actually, it would appear, in a snowbridge over the berg- 
schrund, at the foot of the great couloir, on the eastern face of 
the final peak. It is thought that, being belated, they may 
have been hurrying down this way with insufficient caution, 
and so have started an avalanche, or possibly, a spontaneous 
fall of stones brought about the disaster. 

The Finffingerspitze, in the Langkofee group, the ascent of 
which has become fashionable in the last two years, has 
already claimed its victims. On Sept. 6 Herr Egon Stiicklen, 
of Stuttgart, with Josef Innerkofler (a kinsman of Miche} 
Innerkofler, who lost his life in 1888 on the Cristallo) started 
from St. Ulrich to make the climb. As they had not returned 
by nightfall, a search was instituted, with the result that on 
the following morning the bodies of traveler and guide were 
found at no great distance from the col between the Fiinffin- 
gerspitze and the Grohmannspitze. We understand that a 
good deal of new snow was lying about at the time, and it 
would seem that Innerkofler, who was a bold and successful 
climber, cannot be acquitted of rashness in taking a tourist up 
the Finffingerspitze in the existing state of the rocks. 

An accident, of which we have seen no details, is alleged to 


have occurred on the Grand Casse early in July. Two officers 
of the Alpine Chasseurs, with an adjudant and a private sol- 
dier, appear to have been struck by a mass of ice on that moun- 
tain. One ofthe officers, Lieutenant Porcher, and the adjudant, 
Rosier, were killed. 

These appear to have been all the specifically Alpine acci- 
dents during the past summer; but there has been the usual 
series of disasters in the lower regions, from “ picking edel- 
weiss,” and the like, for which we must refer readers to the 
columns of the Revista, the OUesterretchische Alpen- and the 
Tour tsten-Zettungen, and other periodicals, 
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COLUMBUS AND HIS DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. By 
Herbert B. Adams, Ph.D., and Henry Wood, Ph.D., Professors in 
the Johns Hopkins University. Johns Hopkins University Studies 
in Historical and Political Science. ‘Tenth Series X.-XI. 8vo, pp, 
88. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1892. 


(The long list of publications about Columbus in this Celebration year is proba- 
bly closed with the present work, of which the contents are an ‘‘ Oration by 
Professor Herbert B. Adams” on **‘ Columbus and his Discovery of America,’’ de- 
livered in October last at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore ; a very brief ‘‘ Oration 
iby Professor Henry Wood ” on “ The Discovery of America,’’ delivered at Balti- 
more in October ; an extract from an article in The AMlenorah Monthly, on ‘* The 
First Jew in America,’’ who, it isalleged, sailed with Columbus on his first voyage, 
and whose name was Rodrigo Sanchez; two Appendices by Charles Weathers 
Bump, one, “ Bibliographies of the Discovery of America,”’ the other, a descriptive 
list of ** Public Memorials to Columbus,” in the United States and elsewhere. We 
give what Professor Adams has to offer in support of ac'!aim that Baltimore was 
the first city in the United States in which was erected a monument to Columhus, 
it being uncertain whether the monument was raised to a man or a horse. ] 





y 1792, Baltimore was the only American city possessing a monu- 
ment in honor of the discoverer of the New World. This monu- 
ment now stands on the grounds of the Samuel Ready Asylum, 
between North Avenue and the Hartford Road. It is an obelisk, 
forty-four feet and four inches high. The base is six feet and a half 
square; the top is about two and a half feet square. The monument 
is made of brick and mortar, stuccoed or cemented on the outside, so 
that it has the appearance of gray sandstone. Some of our resident Bal- 
timoreans are not quite sure whether this modest shaft was not erected 
by Zenos Barnum in memory of a favorite horse; but others who are 
better informed indignantly reject such a shallow and vulgar tradi- 
tion. The balance of probability is overwhelmingly against the notion 
of a horse named Christopher Columbus dying on the 12th of October, 
1792, on the three hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America. 
The inscription on the west side of this monument is engraved upon a 
marble slab, and reads as follows: 
SACRED 
TO THE 
MEMORY 
OF 
CHRIS 
COLUMBUS 
Ocros, x1 
MDCCVIIIC. 

The Roman numerals VIII are placed before the final C to indicate 
that they are to be subtracted from one hundred, thus leaving the 
date 1792. ‘This archaic inscription is of itself sufficient evidence of 
the honest and historic purpose of the man who erected the monu- 
ment. The managers of the Samuel Ready Asylum have a record of 
the ownership of their estate which has been traced back through 
Baltimore land records as far as 1787. In 1789 the property came 
into the possession of Charles Francis Adrian le Paulmier Chevalier 
d’Anmour. To some critics and scoffers the unconscionable length of 
this name and a popular corruption of it into the form D’Amour have 
made it seem fictitious, but the Chevalier d’Anmour was an historic 
character, who ought never to have been forgotten in a local history. 
He was the first French Consul in Baltimore. He is mentioned in the 
Journals of Congress as far back as October 27, 1778. Inthe Journals 
the name is spelled in various ways,—D’Anemours, D’Annemours, and 
D’Anmour. The Baltimore Advertiser of December 21, 1782, announces 
his marriage to Miss Julia De Rocour, ‘‘a young Lady lately arrived 
from the West Indies.” It is clear from the land records of Baltimore 
that the French Consul acquired the property upon which the monu- 
ment stands in 1789, and held it until 1796, when it passed into the 
hands of Archibald Campbell. In the library of the Maryland His- 
torical Society there may be seen a framed map of Baltimore, printed 
in 1801, showing the Campbell estate, and upon it a picture of the 
monument. This simple fact ought to discredit forever the almost 
popular tradition of a monument ‘‘ Sacred to the Memory’ of Zenos 
Barnum’s horse. The Campbell estate did not come into the poses- 
sion of the Barnum family until 1833—more than forty years after 
the monument was erected. The inscription, October 12, 1792, 
on a monument erected upon D’Anmour’s own land and near his 
own house, ought to be taken at its face value, as demonstrating the 
historic commemoration, by the generous and public-spirited Cheva- 
lier, of the tercentenary of the discovery of America. The very exist- 
ence of the monument, with its marble tablet and historic inscription, 
proves that its founder wasan admirer of Columbus, and a friend of 
the land potentially discovered three centuries before, 
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ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. By Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S. Navy. 
With Portrait and Maps. New York: D. Appleton and Company, 
1892. 

(However much we may deprecate war in the abstract, and however strong the 
tendency to relegate the battle instinct to a back place in time of peace, there is 
deep down in all of usan inborn admiration for the leader of men, who, 1n the 
chances of war, forces his way to the front, and contributes his meed to a decision 


of the issue, especially if that issue is in favor of his country or party. The Civil 


War brought forth many such leaders whose names will long live in history ; and, 
although it was essentially a military campaign, the part played by the navy, 
although subordinate, was by no means inconspicuous, 

A DMIRAL FARRAGUT, who may certainly claim to rank as 

one of the first, if not as the first, of our naval heroes, was a 

Southerner by birth, having been born at Knoxville, Tennessee. His 
early associations, too, were ail Southern, and his wife was a Virginian; 
but he had fought under the Stars and Stripes, since at ten years of 
age, he joined the Zssex in 1811, and no sectional differences could 
make him for a moment waver in his allegiance to the honored flag. 
In that crisis, however, the Government at Washington was hardly 
prepared to take any Southern man on credit. His first employment 
after the outbreak of the war was as a member of a board to recom- 
mend officers for retirement from active service. More suitable 
employment, however, was in store. The necessity of controlling the 
Mississippi Valley was promptly realized by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and, although it was designed to render the flotilla a mere 
arm of the land forces, and subject to the orders of the General com- 
manding, it was clearly realized that aman of more than average deter- 
mination and vigor was needed for the enterprise. ‘The choice fell on 
Farragut, whose action in leaving Norfolk at the time and in the way 
he did, created a very favorable impression on Mr. Fox and, through 
him, upon the department; and Farragut was not long in raising his 
post to an independent command, and in illustrating the value of the 
priceless weapon committed to his care. Then followed five years of 
active service, terminating in the Mobile Bay fight, with the capture 
of the Zenmnessee and the destruction or capture of the Confederate 
flotilla and the isolation of the forts which were now completely at 
the mercy of the Federal land forces, 

{The volume presents a very complete biography of the Admiral, the author 
drawing for his material upon all the available, familiar, and official sources. ] 





POCAHONTAS ; A Story of Virginia. By John R. Musick. Illus- 

trated. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 1893. 

[This fourth volume of the series of Columbian historical novels com- 
mences with the exploits of Sir Francis Drake in American waters, and fol- 
lows the history of the early English settlement of Virginia down to the dissolu- 
tion of the London Company and the reconstitution of Virginia as a Royal 
Colony. The leading characters of the romance are John Smith and Pocahontas, 
two as noble specimens of humanity as ever inspired a poet's pen, and the author 
who has had access to all the available historical material, has handled the subject 
very creditably. The transition from Spanish to English ground occasions, 
however, no break in the historical scheme which makes each succeeding novel in 
the story the sequel to those which went before. An Estevan is still to the front, 
holding the position, ascribed to the elder generations of Estevans in the preced- 
ing stofies, of trusted friend and lieutenant to the great leader of the day ; but 
the name has been anglicized to Stevens. Sir Francis Drake, the bold buccaneer, 
ravaged St. Augustine, while Francisco Estavan and his wife were absent on an 
errand of mercy, and carried away their two boys, Phillip and Mattheo, whose 
names were changed to Stevens, and who, both, in after life returned to Virginia 
and became, presumably, the ancestors of the American Stevenses.] 

ALEIGH’S dream of building up an English colony in the New 
World, appeared in a fair way of realization, when the expedi- 
tion under Arthur Barlow and Philip Amidas returned to England 
with accounts of the country north of Florida which had been taken 
possession of in the name of the Queen, and which the Queen herself 
appreciated as one of the most glorious events of her reign. Notime 
was lost in effecting a settlement on this new jewel in the English 
crown, and on the goth of April, 1585, a fleet sailed out of Plymouth 
harbor with one hundred and eigty colonists, and a full complement 
of seamen, for the coast of Virginia. 

Grenville was more of a pirate than a colonist, and the colonists 
thought more of gold and plunder, than of tilling the soil and build- 
ing cities. The English were hospitably received by the natives, but 
repaid their kindness with brutality. Grenville remained long enough 
in the new settlement to inflame the Indians against the settlers, and 
then started on a buccaneering expedition. These first colonists at 
their own request were taken back to England by Drake, and although 
several attempts at colonization were made during the next ten years, 
the result was utter failure. 

The brothers Estevan, or Stevens, were parted, Phillip, the elder, was 
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umade over to Henry Francis, who hired him out as a sailor boy at 
The younger, Matteo, fell into the hands of a worthy 
Puritan Dutchman. At sixteen, Philip, returning to England from a 
voyage in which his cruel master accompanied him, was instigated to run 
away into the country, where he met a little shepherd girl, Emily Gil- 
bert, the child of an intelligent, cultivated widow, who took Phillip in 
and instructed him in many things. 


mine years old. 


After two years of this peaceful 
life, the bov ran across Francis again, was captured, and sent to sea 
without an opportunity of communicating with his friends. Phillip, 
after serving out his time and becoming his own man, returned to the 
Gilberts, designing to make his home with them; but Emily had 
developed into a beautiful woman, and, Phillip’s eyes being opened, he 
realized that he could not share their home, but must make one for 
Chance brought Captain John Smith to their door, and he 
at once secured Phillip to join an expedition for the colonization of 


himself. 
Virginia, then preparing to start. And so Emily remained behind, 
while Phillip went to carve out a home for her in the New World. 

Smith was thrown into prison on the voyage, so, too, was Stevens. 
The latter had to be liberated to manage the ship, and after they 
reached Virginia the former had to be liberated to extricate the colony 
from the seemingly hopeless difficulties in which they were continually 
involving themselves, 

[We have not space to follow the story through all the eventful incidents of the 


early settlement, nor to depict the fateful loves of John Smith and Pocohontas. 


All this is matter of history. We will remark only of Phillip Stevens that he was 
seunited with his Emily after giving her up as lost, and, later, had his father re- 


stored to him and learned that his brother was in northern Virginia.] 

WHERE IS MY DOG? or, 1s Man Alone Immortal? By the 
Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. New York: Fowler & Wells Company. 
1892. 





[The task the author set himself in this treatise is to consider whether all the 
arguments adduced in favor of man'simmortality do not equally tend to establish 
a belief in the immortality of the lower animal. The question presupposes an 
affirmative reply ; the plan of the work is the arrangement of the argument for 
that conclusion. 

As regards the author's methods, he first pays a passing tribute to phrenology 
as the only system of philosophy which has tabulated the elements of human 
nature, and then taking each faculty in turn he advances illustrative evidence of 
its existence among the lower animals, Believing confidently that man is immor- 
tal, he does not hesitate to push the argument to its logical conclusion, and main- 
tain the immortality of fleas and mosquitos, as well as of the higher vertebrates. 
The practical purpose of the work is to arouse serious thought upon the subject, 
and thus, perhaps, ‘‘avert a pang of pain from some creature which cannot speak 
in its own behalf.” We append a general recapitulation of his argument.] 
‘tis of the strongest arguments in favor of immortality is in the 

faculty of eventuality—in the meméry of what is passed. I once 
said toa physician, ‘‘ 1 am anew man every seven years.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
he responded, ‘‘ every moment.” There are constant physical changes 
going on. If memory is independent of these changes, if it leaps the 
chasm of sleep, may it not point to my, as an individual, living beyond 
the great change that we call death? May it not leap the chasm of 
the tomb? ‘There is nothing unreasonable in believing so. And if 
this is true im my case, may it not be true in the case of my dog? 
All the force of the argument from the persistency of individuality in 
favor of my immortality applies in favor of the immortality of Tip, of 
Dennis, of Old Joe, or of any other dog or lower animal, for all 
lower animals are as clearly possessed of memory of events as man. 
All things are-out of time and tune to man here, and as the lower ani- 
mals possess the facuity of time and tune, in common with man, they 
must be somewhat out of time and tune to them, too. Man’s faculty 
-of tune is set for enjoyment of the music of the spheres, and his faculty 
of time for the -heaverly harmonies and perfect order of Eternity. As 
man is higher in the scale of being, here, he will probably be higher 
than the lower.animal in the hereafter. But if in my sense of time 
and.of tune there is prophecy of immortality, must there not be the 
same thing in the same faculties possessed by any other being? 
Man claims an immortal destiny in common with angels and 
archangels, not because he is equally endowed with them, but 
because he is similarly emdowed. He is generous, he is logical, 
only when he -applies the same rule with regard to the creatures 
beneath him in the grade of creation. What note of immortality is 
there in the faculty of language? How clumsy our efforts at express- 
ing our thoughts’! how liable we are to be misunderstood! The finer 
shades of thought and emotion must be left to the imagination of our 
auditors. Though man docs not want to die, he longs for the con- 
dition in. which he will have only to think and feel, and be interpreted 
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without effort (that is if he is honest and has nothing toconceal). The 
very strain upon the faculty of expression means that through it the 
soul is to burst into absolute freedom, and the absolute means the 
eternal, The eager eyes, the wagging tail, the quivering body of the 
dog, evidence to the master that he has something in mind which he 
wants to express. How he barks, and leaps, and capers with joy 
when his master guesses what he would express. May not dog and 
master together express infinite joy in immortality that the limita- 
tions of matter are overpassed by both? Let us through this door see 
immortality for the dog that is kicked as well as for the master that 
kicks him. 
THE EL-AMARNA TABLETS IN 
SEUM, With Autotype Facsimiles, 
Trustees. 


THE BRITISH MU- 
Printed by Order of the 
Sq. Quarto, pp. 157, with 24 pages of Plates. 
The British Museum. 1892. 


London: 


[Recently were found a number of Cuneiform Tablets at the village of Tell el 
Amarna in Upper-Egypt. This village is near the ruins of the town, temple, and 
palace which were built on the right or east bank of the Nile about 180 miles south 
of Memphis by Amenophis IV., king of Egypt. about 1500 B.c. The collection 
discovered consisted of about three hundred and twenty documents or portions 
of documents, Of these, the British Museum possesses eighty-two. The remainder 
are in the Berlin Museum, the Gizeh Museum, and in the hands of a few private 
persons, The present publication includes an explanatory Introduction and 
Summary of Contents of the Tablets, written jointly by Dr. Bezold and Dr. E. A. 
Wallis Budge, Acting Assistant-Keeper of the Department of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities of the British Museum; a “ Bibliography,”’ which shows 
that the Tablets have already given rise to a considerable literature; the ‘* Texts’ 
of the Tablets, with the characters distinctly printed ; a “ List of Proper Names’ 
and autotypes, the full size and shape of the originals, of forty-four of the 
Tablets, From the Introduction we take some passages descriptive of the Tablets 
and showing the importance of the find. ] 


‘s color the tablets vary from a light to a dark dust tint, and from 

a flesh color to dark brick-red. The nature of the clay of which 
they are made sometimes indicates the country from which they came. 

The writing on the tablets resembles to a certain extent the Neo- 
Babylonian, 7. ¢., the simplification of the writing of the first Babylon- 
ian Empire, used commonly in Babylonia and Assyria for about seven 
centuries B.c. It possesses, however, characteristics different from 
those of any other style of cuneiform writing of any period now known 
to exist; and nearly every tablet contains forms of characters which 
have hitherto been thought peculiar to the Ninevite or Assyrian style 
of writing. 


The spelling is, with few exceptions, syllabic, and comparatively 
few ideographs occur. It is often careless, and in some instances 
syllables have been omitted. -At present, it is not possible to say 


whether the irregular spelling is due to the ignorance of the scribe, or 
to dialectic peculiarities; in either case much useful knowledge con- 
cerning the grammatical structure of the language is to be gained 
therefrom, 

The Semitic dialect, in which these letters are written, is Assyrian, 
and is, in some important details, closely related to the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament. ‘The forms of pronouns are particularly noteworthy. 

The documents were most probably written between the years 
1500-1450 B.c. They give an insight into the nature of the political 
relations which existed between the kings of Western Asia and the 
kings of Egypt and prove that an important trade between the two 
countries existed from very early times. They also supply informa- 
tion concerning offensive and defensive alliances between the kings 
of Egypt aed other countries, commercial treaties, marriage customs, 
religious ceremonies, and intrigues, which has been derived from no 
other sources. 

They offer a new field for the researches of the geographical stu- 
dent, and promise important results. The identification of many towns 
and countries mentioned in the Bible and in Egyptian inscriptions has 
already been obtained. 

The dialect in which these letters are written is of special interest 
for Semitic philology, as it affords a new proof that the age of a Semi- 
tic dialect cannot be altogether judged from the state of the develop- 
ment of its grammatical forms, It also supplies a number of new 
words and forms, and exhibits peculiar grammatical constructions, the 
existence of which has been hitherto unstspected and which havea 
close affinity to the language of the Old Testament. On this ac- 
count, they will be regarded as of the highest value in the study of He- 
brew. 

A large number of the present tablets are addressed to ‘‘ The King 
of Egypt,” either Amenophis III., who reigned from 1500 to 1466 
B. C., or his successor, Amenophis IV. Nearly all of them consist 
of reports of disasters to the Egyptian power and of successful intrigues 
against it, coupled with urgent entreaties for help, pointing to a 
condition of distraction and weakness in Egypt. The most graphic 
details of the disorganized condition, and of the rival factions, of the 
Egyptian dependencies lying on the coast-line of Phoenicia and north- 
ern Palestine, are to be gathered from a perusal of the dispatches of 
the governors of the cities of Byblos, Beyrut and Tyre. 
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POLITICAL. 


THE REFORM CLUB DINNER. 


The annual dinner of the New York Reform 
Ciub last Saturday evening was a very notable 
affair. ‘The Reform Club is the chief organi- 
zation of the revenue tariff, anti-free silver, 
and civil service reform Democrats, and has 
always been known distinctively as the special 
factor of the so-called Independent Democracy. 
The Club has long been conspicuous also for 
its very sympathetic feeling for Mr. Cleveland. 
Preparations for the dinner were begun imme- 
diately after the Presidential election, with the 
purpose of making it a great and memorable 
occasion. 

The dinner was in the banquet hall of Madi- 
son Square Garden, and more than five hun- 
dred guests were present. All the newspapers 
describe the enthusiasm for Mr. Cleveland as 
rematkable. Speeches were made by the 
President of the Club, E. Ellery Anderson, 
Mr. Cleveland, Carl Schurz, Roger Q. Mills, 
ex-Governor Campbell of Ohio, Congressman 
‘Tom L, Johnson, ex-Governor Stone of Mis- 
souri, Senator Carlisle, Congressman Breckin- 
ridge of Kentucky, and General Patrick A. 
Collins, Senator Hill was not present, and it 
is said that no invitations were sent to him or 
any of his particular friends. 

Mr, Cleveland, in his speech, said: 

The sentiment suggested by this occasion, which 
should dwarf all others, has relation to the responsibil- 
ity which awaits those who now rejoice in victory. If 
we redeem the promises we have made to the voters of 
our land, the difficulty of cur task can hardly be 
exaggerated. Conditions involving most important 
interests must be reviewed and modified, and perplex- 
ing problems menacing our safety must be settled. 
Above all, and as the ultimate object of all we do, the 
rights and the welfare of our people in every condition 
of life must be placed upon a moral, equal plane of 
opportunity and advantage. I am confident the wis- 
dom of the Democratic party will be equal to the 
emergency, and I base my confidence upon the belief 
that it will be patrivtically true to its principles and 
traditions, and will follow the path marked out by true 
American sentiment. We should not enter upon our 
work in the least spirityof resentment nor in heedless 
disregard of the welfare of any portion of our citizens. 
The mission of our party, and the reforms we contem- 
plate, do not involve the encotiragement of jealous 
animosities nor a destructive discrimination between 
American interests. ' 

Much comment has been excited by the fail- 
ure to include Speaker Crisp among the ora- 
tors. ‘The Speaker, supposing that he would 
be called on, had prepared a speech and fur- 
nished copies of it to the news associations. 
His friends declare that he was treated with 
deliberate discourtesy on account of his sup- 
posed identification with the less ‘* progressive ” 
elements of the party; and it is asserted that 
this discourtesy was made the more objection- 
able by the prominence given to Mr. Mills, his 
rival in the Speakership contest of last year, and 
by the significant words which Congressman 
Johnson used in his speech. ‘* The will of the 
people will be thwarted, and the next Congress 
paralyzed,” said Mr. Johnson, ‘‘if we again 
put half-hearted men in the lead. In organiz- 
ing the new House let us remember that party 
honesty is party duty, and party courage is 
party expediency, and put in the lead men who 
will not palter with Protection. We need not 
fear the Free Trader or the single taxer. The 
man whom the Democratic party has to fear in 
its councils is thé sugar-coated Protectionist. 
The quicker he goes elsewhere the better. We 
need his room, The masses trust honesty and 
love courage. They despise a trimmer and 
hate a coward.” 


MR. CLEVELAND’S SPEECH. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Dec. 12.—The ad- 
dress by Mr, Cleveland at the Reform Club 
dinner on Saturday night was such asa Demo- 
cratic President-elect ought to have made. It 
was general, not minute; suggestive, not spe- 
cific. Although it had these characteristics, it 
was not evasive or double-tongued in any sense. 





It left no one in doubt that economy, fidelity to 
promises, and a thorough reliance on the plain 
people would be the qualities of the Adminis- 
tration, but it did not indicate whether, or, if 
so, when there would be an extra session; 
whether a tariff commission would be ap- 
pointed; who would be preferred for the Cab- 
inet, or what the President-elect would do in 
case a war was made on him among Demo- 
cratic Senators. Such bills of particulars were 
wisely omitted. Mr. Cleveland never made a 
speech of loftier spirit, simpler style, or of 
more sagacious reserve, 


New York Times (Ind.-Dem.), Dec. 12. — 
The speeches of Grover Cleveland and Carl 
Schurz at the Reform Club dinner on Saturday 
evening were of a character which every honest 
American can regard with the deepest satisfac- 
tion. The President-elect spoke with the ut- 
most simplicity and earnestness, in precisely 
the same spirit as the distinguished represen- 
tative of Independents in politics. Both made 
very plain that the power given by the elec- 
tions of November carries with it a correspond- 
ing duty, and that the real opportunity won 
by the victorious party is the opportunity to 
fulfill a trust at once difficult and noble. It is 
a notable thing when a leader like Mr. Cleve- 
land recognizes so distinctly the obligation im- 
posed by popular confidence, and when a 
leader like Mr. Schurz, who, without disrespect 
to the many able and upright men with whom 
he has worked, may be said to have done more 
than any other one person to awaken that con- 
fidence—emphasizes not the victory, but the 
high duty given by the victory. There has 
been no great political triumph since the close 
of the war for the Union in which moral forces 
have been more potent or their significance 
more frankly and sincerely acknowledged. 


Philadelphia Times (Dem.), Dec. 12.—The 
great business interests of the country will 
study President-elect Cleveland’s New York 
address with special care and gratification. 
They see in his plainly-expressed views the 
absolute assurance of no violent shock in any 
of the legitimate channels of industry and 
trade under his Administration, and they will 
note with peculiar pleasure that the coming 
President plainly accepts country as paramount 
to party. It was the admitted patriotism, 
integrity, and courage of Grover Cleveland 
that won the victory of 1892. It was not 
either the Democratic party or the Chicago 
platform that triumphed. It was the singulai 
personality of the Democratic candidate nomi- 
nated over the heads of most of the party 
leaders that commanded the confidence and 
support of an overwhelming majority of the 
American people, and that personality will 
dominate party councils on Democratic lines, 
and give the country equal laws with tranquil- 
ity and prosperity. 


Springfield Republican (/nd.-Dem.), Dec. 12. 
—Cleveland was expected in his speech to give 
a rough outline of what the party policy was 
to be, and to say whether it was to be taken 
up by Congress in extra session. But he left 
his hearers no wiser in this respect than they 
were before. They were left, however, in no 
doubt of the fact that he did not intend any- 
body should suppose he had lost sight of the 
meaning of the victory. He placed particular 
emphasis on the necessity of the party’s ridding 
itself of the idea that there is anything shabby 
or disgraceful in economy in the expenditure 
of the people’s money; and while he spoke 
only in a very general way of tariff reform, his 
utterances were not calculated to alarm those 
who advocate a pretty liberal treatment of the 
subject. 


Boston Globe (Dem.), Dec. 12.—The chosen 
leader of tariff reform, obviously enough, is no 
believer in hasty or ill-considered legislation. 
Fair play for all interests, special favors to none 
—this summarizes Mr. Cleveland’s address. It 
teachessound Democratic doctrine, and will find 
widespread favor. 


Boston Herald (ind.-Dem.), Dec. 12.—From 





Mr. Cleveland’s standpoint the party triumph 
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is merely an opportunity to serve the people 
of this country by righting a number of the 
wrongs from which they are now suffering, 
and in this effort, as in all great and genuine 
patriotic enterprises, private interest and per- 
sonal ambition must be rigorously subordinated 
to the main end in view. ‘To political spoils- 
men and mere politicians this notion of party 
service is almost incomprehensible. The more 
artful among their number may make use of 
such sentiments before an election for the pur- 
pose of winning votes; but when that need is 
over the pretense of public duty is commoniy 
abandoned. Some of them applauded Mr. 
Cleveland during the campaign as the author of 
the saying, ‘‘A public office is a public trust.” 
They are, perhaps, now discovering to theis 
dismay that this sentiment embodies his belief. 


Hartford Courant (Rep.), Dec. 12.— The 
political dinner so anxiously awaited has come 
and gone, Mr. Cleveland has made his speech. 
What has he said ? He says that he has ** noth- 
ing new or startling to say”; that his election 
is ‘‘one of the grandest and most complete 
victories ever achieved in the struggle for right 
and justice”; that it isalso a proof of the com- 
petency of the people to manage their affairs. 
He says that the thing for Democrats to do is 
to be thinking about their responsibility. He 
says they have a task before them the difficulty 
of which ‘‘ can hardly be exaggerated.”” He 
says they must go about it with an impartial re- 
gard for the welfare of all the people, and must 
disregard ‘‘ mere catch-words which, if they 
mean anything, have no relation to sound 
policy.” Can it be that the Democratic Presi- 
dent-elect refers here to ‘‘ for revenue only ” ? 
He says they must be economical and Jeffer- 
sonian. Finally he tells them that they must 
begin by purging themselves from ‘‘ all ignoble 
and unworthy tendencies ’’—such, we suppose,. 
as the tendency to make a robust, middle- 
aged gentleman’s life a burden to him, and 
drive him for refuge to the islands of the sea, 
by their scramble and clamor for public trusts: 
with emoluments attached This, in brief, is 
the speech which our Democratic friends have 
been waiting for auribus erectis, and which 
was to illumine the whole political situation. 
It will be interesting to see what they make 
of it. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Dec. 12.—Mr. 
Cleveland’s :.ddress contained, as he himself 
said? ‘‘ nothing new or startling.” It was, 
however, a typical speech in its conservative 
character, and in the well-expressed sentiments, 
which the coming President knows how to de- 
liver so ably, and which iuspire such a flatter- 
ing reception among his friends and admirers. 


Pittsburgh Times( Rep.), Dec. 12,—One of the 
first of the interesting things said Mr. Cleve- 
land as he arose, and presumably with a bow 
to Mr. Anderson and a quick glance at the rep- 
resentatives of Tammany, was that if there are 
any who ‘‘ regard their Government asa de- 
pository of individual benefits, to be impor- 
tuned and threatened and despoiled,”’ let them 
know from what is ‘‘ before their eyes that 
there is still abroad in the land a controlling be- 
lief that our Guvernment should be a source of 
just and beneficent rule.”’- The Tiger grinned 
with rage when the President-elect, presuma- 
bly with another bow to Mr. Anderson, added 
that ‘‘the National Democracy and its allies im 
political principle” rejoice over the downfall of 
the idea that the Government is ‘‘ a depository 
of indiv‘dual benefits, to be importuned and 
threatened and despoiled.”” At this there were 
the shuffle, the long-drawn breath, the quick 
exchange of looks which indicate poorly sup- 
pressed feeling. The inquiring looks meant: 
‘* Well, what next?” It was this: ‘t‘ The mis- 
sion of our party and the reforms we contem- 
plate, do not involve the encouragement of 
jealous animosities, nor a destructive discrim- 
ination between American interests.” That 
sentence recalls the tariff resosmtion rejected 
with howls of fury and derision at Chicago. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Dec. 12.— As 
everybody has presumably given up looking 
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days for any definite statements of his opinions 
on the leading questions of the moment, and 
more especially his views of what, specifically, 
the Democratic party ought to do now in the 
matter of tariff changes, there will probably 
be no disappointment with his speech at the 
New York Reform Club’s banquet Saturday 
night. But some persons will be disposed to 
ask why it is that he is still so very chary 
of definite statement and why he, whose po- 
litical courage has been so much vaunted, 
should hesitate even to hint at the particular 
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to Mr. Cleveland’s public utterances in these | 


arrangement of customs duties which he 
would have his party in Congress make. 
His generalities regarding political duty | 


and party obligation are unexceptionable, but 
the country would like to have something 
more. The election is long past, its meaning 
is well understood, the commission given by 
the people to the Democratic party is plain. 
But Mr. Cleveland still omits to say whether, 
so far as his influence goes, his party will dis- 
charge its duty in its entirety or try to shirk 
rosponsibility by timidly conpromising with 
Protection. Congressman Johnson’s speech 
was much more pointed and to the purpose; it 
showed that there is at least one wing of the 
Democracy which is aware of what the country 
wants in the shape of tariff reform, and ready 
to meet the demand. Is this wing to rule the 
party or are we to have more of that shilly- 
shallying on the tariff question, ill-concealed by 
pleasant phrases and proper forms of words, 
with which Mr. Cleveland has of late allowed 
himself to become identified ? 


THE 

Dispatch from Washington, New York 
Tribune, Dec. 13.—A remarkable scene was 
“avitnessed in the House of Representatives 
to-day. In fact, it was without a precedent in 
the history of that body, and it was as unpre- 
meditated as it was unprecedented. When 
Speaker Crisp appeared in his place at noon 
and raised his gavel to command order, his 
hand was stayed by an outburst of applause 
from both sides of the chamber which quickly 
spread to the galleries, and would not stop 
until it had spent its force. For the first time 
since this House was organized it was unani- 


CRISP INCIDENT. 


DiGtI 


urday night siall have no more serious result | 
than the unpleasant impression which it pro- 
duced. 


| land. 


New York Evening Post ({nd.-Dem.), Dee. 
12.—That was a very good speech that Speak- 
er Crisp intended to make at the Reform Club 
dinner on Saturday evening, and would have 
made if he had been called upon. Mr. Crisp 
says the time has now come for a complete re- 
vision, and not a piecemeal one. ‘This is im 
portant news to the party, whether Mr. Crisp is 
reélected to the Speakership or not. He has 
put himself in line with the party on its chief 
issue. There is an attempt making, ap- 
parently, to show that a slight was put on 


| Mr. Crisp by the Reform Club in not calling 


on him for a speech on Saturday evening. 
Of course no such slight was intended. The 


| only question is whether the omission to call | 


| ness—what 


| We 





upon Mr. Crisp was a piece of 
the French call a ygaucherte. | 
cannot so consider it. It usual 
on occasions of this importance to give notice 
in advance to those who are expected to speak 
and to put their names on the printed pro- 
gramme. If any not on the programme are 
invited, they will naturally be those who have 
been conspicuously identified with the cause | 
that is under celebration. Nevertheless, we | 
are sure that if the gentlemen who had charge | 
of the dinner had known that Mr. Crisp ex- | 
pected to be called upon, they would have 
called upon him gladly, and we presume that 
they share with us the regret that things 
turned out as they did. 


awkward- 


is 


New York Times (lnd.-Dem.), Dec. 13.— 
We have the deepest sympathy for the wounds 
inflicted on our sensitive Republican friends by | 
the ‘‘ slight” offered to Speaker Crisp in ne- | 
glecting to call upon him for a speech that he 
had not been asked to make. We should have 
sympathy for Mr. Crisp also did we not cherish 
the hope that he is a man of too much sense to 
take offense where none was intended or given. 
But the Republicans deserve the most, because | 


they have not only been grieved by the fancied | 
wrong of Mr. Crisp, but they are doomed to 


| still more bitter grief by the failure of their lit- 


mous. Lf any Democratic sulkers and skulkers | 


were in the hall, they succeeded in obliterating 
themselves for the time being. As for the 
Republicans, they were not silent. ‘The dull- 
est Democrats present of the Cleveland, anti- 
Crisp variety could not fail to understand what 
the demonstration signified. They knew that 
it meant, first, the hearty resentment which 
men of all parties in the House felt on account 





of the indignity offered to their presiding offi- | 


cer by the managers of the Democratic Reform 
Club in New York on Saturday night, and, 
second, a defiant challenge from the party 
friends and supporters of Speaker Crisp, who 
were more numerous in Washington to-day 
than they were three days ago. 


New York World (Dem.), Dee. 
was only one Democrat present of 
prominence than Speaker Crisp, and that was 
the President-elect. The Speaker is the third 
officer of the Government. He is the official 
leader of his party in the popular branch of 
Congress. The Club had an undoubted right 
to choose its guests, but having invited Mr. 
Crisp, it was a marked discourtesy to omit his 
name from the list of speakers. It was some- 
thing worse than a discourtesy to add to the 
slight an invitation to other speakers who an- 
tagonized and even insulted him when he had 
no chance to reply. As faras Speaker Crisp’s 
views upon the tariff were involved in this 
matter, it deserves to be said that those views, 
both as expressed in the remarks which he had 
prepared and in the bills passed at the last 
session of Congress, are more nearly in accord 
with the sentiments of Mr. Cleveland’s speech 


and letter of acceptance than were some of the | 


opinions declared at the dinner—notably those 
of Congressman Johnson. It will be fortunate 
for the Democratic party if the episode of Sat- 


12.—There | 
greater | 





tle scheme to get up a quarrel in the Demo- 
cratic ranks, 


New York Sun (Dem.), Dec. 13.—After the 
opponents of Speaker Crisp have spent their 
superfluous enthusiasm for criticism, a few 
moments given to calmly considering the facts 
before and since Mr. Crisp’s election will, 
perhaps, be interesting. What are the actual | 
relations of Mr, Cleveland to the tariff-smash- | 
ing faction headed by Roger Quarles Mills and 
to Mr. Crisp and his followers, respectively ? 
Mr. Mills, with whom Mr. Cleveland’s notions | 
were alleged to be identified a year ago, is, as | 
all know now, “‘ for Free Trade and an income | 
tax.”” Mr, Cleveland’s speech before the | 
Reform Club on Saturday night contained | 
no more highly crystallized proposition than | 
that ‘‘the rights and the welfare of our 
people in every condition of life must be placed 
upon a moral and equal plane of opportunity | 
and advantage.” Letus pass to Mr. Crisp as | 
he expressed himself in the speech intended for | 
the occasion: ‘* If I might speak for my politi- 
cal associates on the subject of taxes, I would 
say we believe in a tariff for revenue. We 
believe that the necessaries of life should be bur- 
dened least. We believe that in luxuries a 
higher duty might be imposed, and we believe 
that all raw materials should be free.” As for 
Crisp in any way hampering a plan of revenue 
reform which may be favored by Mr. Cleve- 
land, the indications are that it will 
Cleveland who will incline to keep a check 
upon Mr. Crisp. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Dec. 13.—The 
intention of the insult is explained by Mr. E. 
Ellery Anderson, who says that the Club is 
opposed to Judge Crisp for Speaker, That is 
to say, Anderson, who presided, violates and 
outrages the hospitality of his own Club be- 
cause, he says, the organization is opposed to 
Crisp for Speaker, What is at the bottom of 


be Mr. | 





osST. 


this opposition? It is not based on the idea 
that Speaker Crisp is not a tariff reformer, for 
he goes as far in that direction as Mr. Cleve- 
He is quite as keen for tariff reform 
as any genuine Democrat, and is anxious 
to take prompt advantage of the popular en- 
dorsement of the Democratic programme. 
What, then, is the trouble? It is simply this: 
That Speaker Crisp is in favor of the free 
coinage of silver and the Reform Club is in 
favor of the policy of money monopoly, having 
been organized, in fact, to further that policy. 
That is the secret of the studied insult offered 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Well, we are glad it has come in that 
shape. If the gold idolaters and the money 
power propose to control, that fact cannot be 
made apparent a moment too soon. We are 
glad that the issue is to be squarely made. It 
deserves to be fought out on its merits. We 
thank Anderson for his methods of beginning 
the new campaign, and are glad to note that 
Mr. Cleveland is disgusted with the treatment 
of Speaker Crisp. With Cleveland, Stevenson, 
and Crisp in charge, we are perfectly content 
to rest the case of the people against the monop- 
olists. 
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New York Morning Advertiser (Rep.), Dec. 
13.—Mr. Cleveland’s attention is respectfully 
invited to the fact that when Speaker Crisp 
entered the hall cf the House yesterday the 
members assembled, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike, received him with enthusiastic 
cheering, the waving of hatsand handkerchiefs, 
and other warm-hearted demonstrations in- 
tended to convey to him the depth of loyal 
devotion to his personal fortunes which had 
been aroused by the account of the coarse and 
brutal insult offered him at the Reform Club 
dinner last Saturday evening. The Mugwump 


| friends of the President-elect, united with the 


Caihounists, assume to have control over him, 
and to be, therefore, in position to dictate to 
the party. There will be, if our judgment is 
not at fault, a brisk, bitter, and successful 


| revolt with Judge Crisp as its central leader. 


Boston Transcript (Rep.), Dec. 12.— This 
Reform Club banquet emphasized the acerbity 
which really exists between different factions 
of the Democratic party. Speaker Crisp was 


| bidden to the feast, and he believed that he 


was expected to speak. Fully impressed with 
the gravity of the occasion, he prepared his 
remarks, and handed them to the Associated 
Press, but he was not called upon to deliver 
them by Mr. E. Ellery Anderson, a prominent 
anti-Hill Democrat, and Crisp’s friends all con- 
sider that he was snubbed outright, particularly 
as Senator Roger Q. Mills—Mr. Crisp’s rival for 
the Speakership—had the honor of being called 
upon to talk upon the tariff question. Crisp’s 
friendsare all up in arms, Tammany is putting on 
its war paint, Dave Hill growls, and another 
great job of conciliation awaits the distin- 
guished Democratic pacificator, Hon. William 
C. Whitney, Perhaps the anti-snappers begin 
to think it is about time for them to assert 
their manhood if they expect any consideration 
at the hands of the next Administration. Carl 
Schurz’s speech seems to have been framed on 
the text, which runs through it like a_ refrain, 
that ‘‘ no man and no set of men” either nom- 
inated or elected Cleveland, and that he is un- 
der no obligations to any man or set or men, 
least of all to the ‘‘ rascals” of his party who 
advised against his nomination and worked 
against his election. 


Troy Zimes (Rep.), Dec. 12.—When the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
present at such an affair it is customary to call 
him out, and Mr. Crisp was so sure of a speech 
that he gave out his proposed remarks before 
sitting down to the spread. He remained to 
the end of the festivities, but no call came from 
the Chairman. E. Ellery Anderson, who pre- 
sided, is quoted as saying that the Club is 
accustomed to seek speeches only from those 
who are known to be in sympathy with its 
policies. ‘* Speaker Crisp,” he says, ‘‘ was in 
opposition to us on silver legislation, and he 
has never been as pronounced on the tariff as 
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the Club or Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Mills or Mr. | 
Breckinridge.” It is also hinted that his name 
would not have appeared on the list of guests 
it Mr. Cleveland had not objected to sucha 
disconrtesy. The Mugwump appears to feel 
that he is in the saddle and therefore is entitled 
to run things as he pleases. 





THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 


Springfield Republican (Ind.-Dem.), Dec. 10. 
—It is extremely fortunate that the Presiden- 
tial election was not close. Had it been, we 
should not have known until now how the 
country had gone, and we should ere this time 
have been subjected to q repetition of the 
scenes of 1876, and no doubt to violent partisan 
outbreaks here and there. Asit was, however, 
the country has scarcely known or cared that 
the vote of California has all along been in 
doubt until the latter part of this week; that it 
has only just been learned that the Kansas 
Electoral vote was divided—one for Harrison, 
and nine for Weaver; that the vote in North 
Dakota was so close that it now appears that 
two Republican Electors were chosen by ma- 
jorities of about eight votes, and one 
Weaver Elector by a majority of fourteen; 
that the result in Oregon is even now in 
doubt with one Weaver Elector chosen on 
the face of the returns; and that the 
exact Outcome in Ohio was made clear 
only a few days ago when it appeared that one 
Cleveland Elector had been chosen there, so 
close was the contest. It is now possible for 
the first time since the election, however, to 
make nearly accurate statements of how the 
Electoral College stands. The later develop- 
ments do not serve to modify the overwhelm- 
ing character of Cleveland’s victory. Giving 
to him eight votes from California and one 
from Ohio, and disposing of the other votes 
that have been in doubt as above indicated, the 
Electoral College will be divided as follows: 


Whole number of votes........-seeeeee sees 444 
Cleveland......- puaenesss ge aneseen ctocese S97 
pee ere eee paaidensaphkvaye 146 
Weaver... .cercccscccseeecessees seeeeceeees 22 
Cleveland’s plurality over Harrison..... e. 131 
Cleveland’s majority over all.......... anes 220 


This is the largest plurality given to any 
Presidential candidate in the Electoral College 
since 1872; and barring this and the two Pres- 
idential elections held in which all of the States 
did not participate, it is the most sweeping vic- 
tory that has been effected in a Presidential 
contest since the election of Pierce over Scott 
in 1852, when the Whig party went to pieces. 
It is also notable as being the first Presidential 
election in thirty-two years when a third party 
has succeeded in getting into the Electoral Col- 
lege. And there has been no time in twice 
that number of years when so many States 
have divided their Electoral vote. The evi- 
dence that we are now in a transition state as 
regards the organization of political parties is 
thus of a striking character. 


Chicago Herald(Dem.), Dec. 9.—If the theft 
of a Presidential Elector in Kansas by the Re- 
publican canvassing board is permitted to stand 
the vote of six States in the Electoral College 
will be divided when the Electors assemble in 
January. California will give Cleveland eight 
votes and Harrison one; Orcgon, Harrison 
three and Weaver one; North D: xota, Weavei 
two and Harrison one; Kansas, Weaver nine, 
Harrison one; Michigan, Harrison eight, Cleve- 
land six; Ohio, Harrison twenty-two, Cleve- 
land one. In Michigan a division of the vote 
was expected, as the Electors were chosen by 
districts. In North Dakota the successful Re- 
publican Elector has a plurality of only eight 
votes. In Kansas all the Populist Electors 
were chosen by an average majority of 8,000, 
but the name of one of them was not cor- 
rectly printed on the ballots in two 
counties, and the Republican canvassing board 
rejected these ballots as defective, thus count- 
ing in his Republican opponent. The Supreme 
Court has been asked to prevent the stealing 
of this vote, and the certificate may yet be 
given to the Populist candidate. In only one 


THE 


State divided its Electoral vote by the choos- 
ing of Electors on different tickets. ‘This 
occurred in 1880, when California returned one 
Republican and five Democratic Electors. In 
1872, Greeley died after the election and before 
the balloting in the Electoral Colleges. The 
Democratic Electors in that year divided their 
votes among various candidates. Before the 
war divisions in the Electoral votes of a State 
were frequent. 





THE AMERICAN DELEGATES AT 
BRUSSELS. 


Ottomar Haupt in the Kélnische Zeitung 
(Cologne Gazette), Nov. 25.—The most disconr- 
aging fact on the eve of the Monetary Con- 
ference is that it is impossible, even privately, 
to extract anything from the Americans as to 
their intentions. They wrap themselves in 
impenetrable silence. To-day there is not a 
single member of the Conference—not even 
Finance Minister Beernaert, who interests 
himself in the most active manner concerning 
everything related to the Conference—that has 
the faintest idea what these individuals 
will propose to-morrow. ‘This is the more 
noteworthy when it is remembered that 
the Americans certainly have had sufficient 
time to prepare themselves and decide upon a 
programme. They were together for eight days 
on the voyage, and most of them spent five 
days in London. Surely time and opportunity 
for conference were not lacking. Moreover, 
they have descended upon Brussels with a large 
retinue of servants and secretaries—eighten 
men strong. They have made the Hotel Belle- 
vue practically their own, and have domesti- 
cated themselves there. Apparently they are 
disposed to prolong the Congress indefinitely, 
and the circumstance that their Government 
has appropriated not less than $100,000 for 
their use may be regarded as an explanation 
of this disposition. It goes without saying 
that such a prolongation would naturally be 
distasteful to the other members. If I may 
base a prediction upon much conversation 
with the Americans and the most prominent 
representatives of other countries, as to the 
ultimate policy of the United States in the 
Congress, I will say that, well-nigh incredible 
as it may seem, this policy is likely to be noth- 
ing less than a demand for the acceptance of 
simple and naked bimetallism by all the lead- 
ing nations. Naturaliy, neither the French 
coinage ratio of 1 to15% nor the American 
ratio of 1 to 16 is advocated, but a new ratio 
that will correspond as near as possible to the 
present value of silver. I will not speak too 
positively upon this point; but one of the 
American gentlemen bluntly expressed to me 
the opinion that there is nothing else to do, 
and that the Conference has to choose between 
international bimetallism and ‘‘the death of 
silver.” 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 


IMMIGRATION, 


Northern Christian Advocate (Syracuse), Dec. 
7.—The United States Senate’s Committee on 
Immigration had some important deliberations 
at New York last week. Its attention was 
finally concentrated upon the following prop- 
osition offered by Senator Chandler: 

All immigration, except from North and South 
American countries, shall be suspended for one year 
from March 1, 1893; the law to be so framed as not to 
hinder the free return of American citizens or the easy 
admission of visitors. 

The particular ground upon which this action 
is recommended is the probability that cholera 
will take a new start in Europe in the spring, 
and the steerage passengers would bring it to 
this country. While such a real and concrete 
peril might be needed to justify entire exclu- 
sion, there are other reasons equally strong, if 
not equally obtrusive, for some thorough- 
going measure for greatly restricting im- 
migration. When the class of immigrants 
is constantly becoming more lowlived and 





other Presidential election since the war has a 


vicious; when there are already here large 
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communities of foreigners who resist the 
effort to Americanize them, and who find 
politicians sufficiently debased to encourage 
and utilize their resistance; when the class is 
continually growing that is manipulated by 
alien priests in hostility to our national policy 
of education and Sabbath observance; whem 
barbarians whose beastly living is of the cheap- 
est are coming by tens of thousands to take the 
bread out of the mouths of American working- 
men; when the slums of our great cities are 
crowded with imported voters who are as clay 
in the hands of political potters—it is high time 
to call a halt. We believe Congress could 
undertake no legislation that would be more 
distinctly popular. Railroad and steamship 
companies would have their mercenary reason 
for opposing it; corporations looking for the 
cheapest unskilled labor would be dead against 
it; priests more interested in foreignizing and 
Romanizing than in Christianizing the country 
would be busy in antagonism; politicians who 
can do more with naturalized or unnaturalized 
foreign voters just over than with the legiti- 
mate labor forces would fight the exclusion of 
their raw material, but the people at large 
would welcome rigorous restrictive measures, 
as they have approved the restrictions already 
adopted. The advantages of immigration are 
now almost wholly on the side of the foreign- 
ers. The country does not need them, and it 
is entitled to demand the cream of the Euro- 
pean populations if any more immigrants are 
to be admitted. 





Cleveland Leader, Dec. 9.—No other subject 
is so pressing as the erection of proper safe- 
guards against the pestilence. The continu- 
ance of the cholera during the winter at St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Warsaw, and other pop- 
ulous centres of Eastern Europe makes it very 
probable that it will reach many western ports 
of the continent before midsummer, and unless 
the strictest quarantine is enforced the dread 
visitor may be in New York by the middle of 
July or before. These are not sensational hy- 
potheses, but plain forecasts of what is feared 
by every well-informed physician in the coun- 
try. Of themselves they justify the complete 
suspension of immigration for six months at 
least, if not fe; an entire year, as is proposed 
in the bill in.scduced in the Senate Monday by 
Mr. Chand'er, Congress cannot afford to neg- 
lect this subject or delay action. The na- 
tional health must. not be trifled with. 
Aside from the necessity of guarding 
against pestilence, the line of argument 
summarized so admirably by the President is: 
forcible and convincing. ‘The reports of the 
New York Board of Charities show that hun- 
dreds of men and women come to this country 
annually only to find their way into almshouses 
within a year. Very many of them are assisted 
here by European societies, who thus rid their 
communities of the dependent, defective, and 
criminal classes: Many men in every State 
penitentiary have been in this country too 
short a time to have taken out naturalization 
papers. Insane asylums, jails, and almshouses 
are crowded with the unfortunate or vicious: 
ones sent us by Europe. ‘The present laws are 
not strict enough nor enforced with sufficient 
rigor. Examination at New York is, inthe 
vast majority of cases, farcical, and always 
must be from the nature of the circumstances. 
The only remedy likely to prove adequate is 
consular inspection and certification, and that 
Congress ought to provide in the very near 
future. 


New York Journal of Commerce, Dee. 13 — 
The trades unions are opposed to any addition 
to our wage-earners, They will not permis 
any to learn their handicrafts if they can pre- 
vent it. The number of apprentices is every~- 
where restricted, and the children of capitalists 
who desire to acquire a trade for the purpose 
of being more independent of those whom they 
employ have been obliged to go out of the 
country for the purpose! The most bitter op- 
ponents of further recruits from abroad 
are those who have been here the shortest 
time, Having safely landed and found a 
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piace to work, they would limit all com- 
petition by shutting out those who might fol- 
low them. Even the girls in the kitchen, or 
those doing chamber work, are resolute in their 
opposition to free immigration. A sister or 
acousin might be admitted, and the good- 
natured {rish, or German, or Scandinavian girl 
will send out the cost of a passage for one in 
whom she has a personal interest; but the 
cousins or sisters or friends of all other people 
ought not to be allowed to come over or to 
land. There can be nothing more injurious to 
the prosperity of the American people than 
this senseless clamor against free immigration. 
There is a large amount of actual capital 
brought to our shores by those who come 
over in the steerage. Nearly all have a 
few pounds, or a_ small store of napo- 
feons or marks hidden in a purse or knotted 
into the corner of adress. But if they come 
without a sou or a penny they are none the less 
a real addition to the wealth of the country. 
It costs at least an average of $1,000 to raise 
achild to the age of sixteen years. Every 
able-bodied man or woman landed here is 
worth that as an actual addition to the com- 
mon wealth, If it took sixteen years to raise 
a cow, and cost the same as to raise a boy or 
girl to that age, and a few hundred thousand 
of these animals raised abroad to a mature 
-age were offered to us asa free contribution 
to our stock, only a fool would refuse the gift. 
A man can be put to more valuable use than a 
<ow. With the broad acres of this country yet 
unsettled and all untilled it is the most egre- 
gious folly to turn back the offered laborer, 
who asks for a home and opportunity of self- 
-support on our unoccupied fields, or in the 
«channels of industry that need his labor. 





JAY GOULD. 
REFLECTIONS OF LABOR ORGANS. 


Boston New Nation (Edward Bellamy’s 
paper), Dec. 10.—Jay Gould is dead. He will 
be remembered in history chiefly as an extraor- 
dinary illustration of the facilities afforded 
by the present chaotic industrial system to the 
«commercial soldier of fortune. The conquest 
of Mexico by Cortez and the conquest of Peru 
by Pizarro have figured large on the page of 
history; yet measured in actual cash secured 
these famous freebooters were in the baby 
class compared with Mr. Gould. Cortez and 
Pizarro started in to win backed by ships and 
steel-clad battalions. Gould started on noth- 
ing. He first entered New York as a peddler, 
.a peddler, as is related, of a patent mouse- 
trap. He died, one of the half-dozen lords 
who have mastered the material resources of 
an empire, to which the wealth of the 
Montezumas and the Incas would serve 
but as vest-pocket change. There are those who 
commend these times because menare able thus, 
by no other capital than their shrewdness, 
no other desert than their devotion to self, to 
become princes, kings, and emperors of men, 
like this Mr. Gould. And yet these same per- 
sons who boast of the opportunity for clever 
men to master their fellows call themselves 
democrats and say they believe in a republic. 
Surely there is here great confusion of ideas. 
A system which makes possible such a career 
as Gould’s is not a democratic system, but on 
the contrary, one which lends itself to irrespon- 
sible tyranny as no other ever did. Why is it 





through inequality of wealth to obtain power 
over their fellows, and of course they will 
abuse that power. Do not waste breath in 
cursing them for abusing the power; take it 
away. We cannot have democracy, we can- 
not have a republic till we establish economic 
equality. 


Journal of the Knights of Labor, Dec. 8. — 
Though more unscrupulous than others, he was 
only, after all, a gambler like the rest of them, 
engaged as they are in possessing himself by 
business trickery of other people’s earnings. 
His may have been a somewhat deeper and 
darker shade of business villainy, but theirs is 
business villainy too. Of Gould it can be said, 
as it cannot be said of some of his fellow- 
plunderers, that he never played the hypocrite: 
never offered back to his victims a percentage 
of his stealings and demanded a place in the 
roll of philanthropists for doing so. If he stole 
the products of other men’s labor, he never 
posed as an endower of colleges, a builder 
of churches, or a donator of libraries, and 
it may be remembered to his credit that 
he has not arranged to have the world 
nauseated by fulsome references to his 
memory from pulpit, from platform, and 
from press—a thing which, as a rich man, was 
easily withir his power, for, though it may still 
be difficult for rich men to enter the kingdom 
of heaven, they find little difficulty in getting 
their names enrolled among the saints here. 
The world is worse rather than better for Gould 
having lived, but he was, after all, a perfectly 
natural product of the competitive system. 
What he was thousands have tried to be, are 
trying to be, and will continue to try to be. 
The men under the harrow curse the Goulds, 
but they continue to support the system that 
puts the Goulds to riding upon the harrow 
while they are tortured by its teeth. All that 
Gould was he became through the operation of 
laws. His enormous wealth was won by the 
working of a system sanctioned by law, and it 
is folly for those who support that law to blame 
him for taking advantage of it; still greater 
folly to expect that other Goulds will not con- 
tinue to take advantage of it. 


New York People, Dec. 11.—His example 
was quoted as an instance of how wealth and a 
commanding position are the rewards of the 
skill put forth in their pursuit. The capacity 
for a ‘‘ Captaincy of Industry,” it was claimed, 
pointing at him as a striking instance, brings 
the mortal thus gifted to eminence and power; 
the ‘‘station in life” of such a leader is the 
fruit of his own efforts; the place he fills in 
society is, therefore, natural, proper, and nec- 
essary. While Jay Gould lived, color was 
given to this dangerous misconception. His 


disappearance removes the cobwebs from 
the popular eye. Even though the erro- 
neous notion should continue of imputing 


his leadership in industry to his capacity 
therefor, instead of, as it should be, to his 
previous appropriation, by hook and by 
crook, of the capital requisite to figure as such, 
no such notion can henceforth be entertained 
with regard to his successors in leadership; 
they simply inherit what he has left; their 
station in the capitalist world will be self-evi- 
dently the attribute of the capital they com- 
mand; even the least thoughtful will not now 
incur the error of placing the cart before the 
horse, and censidering their capital the attri- 
bute of their capacity. In a country so young 


that this system, while professing to be demo- | as this, figures of the stamp of Jay Gould could 


cratic, proves such a nest of Casars? It is 
because it refuses to recognize, to regulate, 
and to repress the power of money, which, in 


modern times, is the greatest of all powers | pearing. 


and the basis of them all. The economic equal- 
ity of all citizens is the necessary corner-stone 
of any social structure that shall be truly 
democratic. Mr. Gould has been much abused 
by people who thought they thereby showed 
themselves reformers. The Mew Nation has 
mever abused Mr. Gould or any other indivi- 
ual. He and his like are the results of a 
stupid and wicked economic system. We at- 
tack the system and we Strike at its root, which 
4s economic inequality. Give men a chance 


| 





not, at one time, be rare. The species to 
which he belonged, and of which he was the 
most perfect type, is, however, rapidly disap- 
With his own disappearance the 
field becomes wonderfully clear. The dan- 
gerous and perverse fallacy that industry 
and ability are or can be rewarded under 
the capitalist system will henceforth exer- 
cise less and less power over the public 
mind. With greater and greater clearness will 
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grasped, the thought cannot be long in forcing 
itself upon the intelligent American, ‘‘ Of 
what use is he? Away with him!” The 
death of Jay Gould marks a deep notch away 
up on the ascending line of the Social Revolu- 
tion, 





THE PITTSBURGH FALLEN WOMEN, 
ANSWER TO A CRITICISM. 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Dec. 8.—The 

conduct of these women in flocking to the 
Mayor and crowding to the homes of the 
ministers of the city was an unmitigated insult 
and outrage; and the men who _ instigated 
these proceedings are the more guilty parties. 
Why should these respectable people be thus 
insulted? They were in no way responsible 
for the founding and protection of these dens of 
infamy. They had not brought these women 
to their ruined condition, They had simply 
asked to have the awful curse stopped, so far as 
the police power could stop it, and thus shut up 
the dens which were ruining both girls and boys. 
They merely asked the city authorities to get 
away from the side of these evils and put 
themselves against them. That wasall. And 
for this they must be grossly and publicly in- 
sulted! Let it be observed that these women 
have not appeared in any place, either before 
the Mayor or at the homes of the ministers, in 
the attitude of penitents asking help toa bet- 
ter life. Oh,no! That they can find at once, 
if they want it. Institutions, both Catholic 
and Protestant, are open to them, if they will 
reform. But what they asked was money. 
They wanted to know what they were to do, 
There has been a vast amount of the most 
miserable nonsense uttered on this subject 
since the matter has been before the public, 
When ministers of the gospel and other law- 
abiding citizens have asked the enforcement of 
the law against these places the authorities have 
said: ‘* Well, what will be done with these wo- 
men? They must live. Will you Christian 
~people open your homes, and take them in?” 
What stuff! Many of these women are rich, 
have grown rich by their nefarious practices. 
In many instances they have made their money 
of their debauched sisters, Let them use some 
of their money to help such as may be poor. 
They have no claim on Christian people to 
help them in iniquity. Ifthey are willing to 
leave it, they will find all the help they need, 
And we protest in the name of justice and de- 
cency against the effort to put Christians in 
this false attitude before the public. When, 
some years ago,a raid was made on the gam- 
bling dens of this city, why was not this plea 
made then? Why was it not said that these 
men must live, and asked if Christian homes 
would be opened to receive them? The reason 
is manifest. There is room for a little maud- 
lin sentiment in the present case. 





THE DRINK QUESTION. 


THE LICENSE VOTING IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 

Letter from Boston, New York Voice, Dec. 
15.—Prohibition sentiment continues to in- 
crease in Massachusetts as the voters become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the $1,000 
license humbug. In 18g0 eight only of the 
thirty Massachusetts cities voted against li- 
cense. In 1891 the voters placed twelve of 
these thirty cities in the Prohibition column, 
and, last Tuesday, of twenty-one cities which 
voted on the question of Prohibition or license 
almost two-thirds, or thirteen, of these cities 
voted to outlaw the saloons and refuse license 
for the municipal year of 1893. Of these twen- 
ty-one cities, last year, eleven voted for license 
and ten for Prohibition of the saloons. The cities 
changing from the license to the Prohibition 
column this year are: Chicopee, Pittsfield, 


the truth henceforth break its way through | Fall River, Taunton, Lawrence, Waltham, and 


that the ‘* Captain of Industry,” like the feudal 
lord of former days, enjoys a superfluous and 
inherited power, irrespective of all his personal 
merits or demerits. 





This truth once fully for license. 


Woburn—a magnificent victory.’ Fitchburg, 
Haverhill, Marlboro, and New Bedford, which 
last year voted for no-license, voted this year 
New Bedford, however, partially 
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redeems herself by electing for Mayor J. C. 
Brock, an out-and-out party Prohibitionist, by 
a majority of 233 over Brownell, his whiskey 
and saloon opponent. ‘The city of Somerville 
still leads with the biggest no-license majority 
cast in any city of the State this year—1,861. 
Following is the vote in detail for 1891 and 
1892 of the 21 cities which have thus far voted 
on the liquor question: 


THE LICENSE VOTE. 





No. Yes. No. Yes. 
Brockton .....+.ss.00+5 2,711 1,855 2,646 1,692 
Che 


eeccceeeccsesecs 29302 2,181 2,172 1,754 
*Chicopee.....+....... 946 890 "382 749 





*Fall River..... «+ 55476 3,799 3.428 4,337 
+Fitchburg . sees 1,72 1,747 1,582 1,394 
Gloucester.........005. T5944 1,498 1,091 1,326 
+Haverhill............. 2,028 2,59 2,150 2,050 


Holyoke............... 1,992 2,062 1,138 2,499 
*LAWTFeNCE........+0006 4,004 2,965 31945 3,180 
Malden......ccssseeeeses 25223 1,215 1,711 877 
tMarlboro.........006. 1,224 1,256 1,358 1,022 
+New Bedford......... 2,329 3,288 2,219 1,964 
N€WION...cceseseeeeees 2,025 861 15379 501 

1,100 5 1,006 





Northampto ++ 1,072 

*Pittsfield..........00+. 1,726 1,339 654 = ,406 

ree eesdsorccccscres 14960 956 1,6 835 
omerville..........++. 3,288 1,427 2,5 1,054 


ingfield......s..+++. 39271 49274 «= 39005-39418 
AUNION....eeeecceses 2,024 1,755 1,433 1.455 
*Waltham......... sees 1,888 1,377 1,272 1,367 
*Woburn........-555.+ 1,244 973 775 1,322 


~ 








Totals.......02++++++ 46;785 39,409 34,841 35,208 
*Changed to no-license. 

+Changed to license. 

Majority in 1891 for license, 367. 

Majority in 1892 for no license, 7,376. 


Dispatch from Boston, Dec. 13.—Boston has 
re#lected her Democratic Mayor, Nathan Mat- 
thews, Jr., by a majority of more than 12,000, 
a slight reduction from last year’s figures, and 
it seems from the early returns as if the Demo- 
crats had secufed control of both branches of 
the city Government. But the vote on the 
license question astonished the citizens. The 
first returns indicated trouble, and word was 
quickly passed around the city that there was 
a majority for no-license. It caused conster- 


nation that a city so large as Boston could’ 


be induced to vote against license. It was 
an error, but the majority in favor of 
licensed saloons is only a little more than 
1,000. The heaviest majorities against li- 
cense were in the strongest of Democratic 
strongholds. This was because the ‘‘ machine,” 
as Boston’s Democratic organizafion is known, 
quietly passed the word around after the No- 
vember election that the liquor-dealers were to 
be frozen out at the municipal election in re- 
venge for their supposed support of the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor. That sup- 
port of Haile was given in order that Police 
Commissioner Osborne might be retained in 
office. Governor Russell’s one issue in Boston 
was the removal of Mr. Osborne if he should be 
reélected. It is not at all certain that the 
liquor-dealers supported Mr. Haile, but the 
Democratic leaders claimed that they did and 
signed their death warrant accordingly. But 
for the strong vote for license in Republican 
wards Boston would to-morrow be classed 
among the “‘ dry” cities. 





THE PROPOSED INCREASE IN THE 
WHISKEY TAX. 

Bonfort's Wine and Spirit Circular (New 
York), Dec. t0.—Means must be provided to 
meet our maturing obligations, and it does not 
appear that any more popular increase or any 
whose incidence would be less felt by taxpayers 
generally could be devised than one on whis- 
key. An increase of the rate on this article to 
$1.25 per gallon would give us an additional 
revenue of, say, $30,000,000, and if the rate 
were fixed at $1.50 the increase would amount 
to $50,000,000, It is not supposed that there 
would be any more difficulty in collecting this 
than there is with the present tax of ninety 
cents. It seems probable, therefore, that a 
proposition will be made during the first ses 
sion of the 53d Congress to make an increase 
in this direction. If the tax is to be increased 
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crease should not be made in the rate 
on fermented liquors. And it is, more- 
over, from one point of view an_ injustice 
to impose one rate of taxation on alcohol 
in a certain form, and another rate on the 
same article in another form. Proof spirit 
appearing as whiskey is now taxed at the rate 
of go cents a gallon. The same article appear- 
ing as ale or beer is taxed at the rate of from 
20 to 40 cents a gallon, according as the per- 
centage of alcohol varies in the fermented 
liquor from 8 to 4 percent. Any increase in 
the rate of taxation on whiskey without a cor- 
responding increase on malt liquors would 
divert consumption, in as far as legislation 
could do it, from alcohol in one form paying 
a high tax to alcohol in another shape paying 
from 50to 75 per cent. less tax. An increase 
of the tax on fermented liquors to $1.25 a 
barrel would give us an increase of revenue of 
$7,500,000, and of course if it were raised, to 
$1.50 the increment would be $15,000,000. 
This would not be felt by the consumer and 
would probabiy be more easily and cheerfully 
paid than even the increase on whiskey. 


Western Broker (whiskey trade organ, Chi- 
cago), Nov. 30.—The spirit trade has done its 
whole duty towards supporting the Govern- 
ment. It has paid annually in Federal and 
municipal taxes nearly as much as all other 
sources of taxation combined. It has quietly 
submitted to be shorn; but it is now time to 
call a halt and refuse to be further made a con- 
venience of. Has our great country which 
boasts of unbounded wealth no other resort or 
means of raising a special revenue than having 
recourse to whiskey—an industry that is already 
drained and overburdened with taxation on 
every side? The suggestion of such a barren- 
ness of resource is a reflection on the party 
wielding the power of Government. Should 
such a change be made and the whiskey tax 
increased, ‘ho distillers and wholesale dealers 
will reap a temporary profit by tax-paying 
their stocks of whiskey at the present rate of 
duty, and selling them with the additionai tax 
added. But the after effect of such a measure 
would be injurious to the interests of all con- 
cerned. The distilling interest has settled 
down on a healthy basis and the liquor busi- 
ness is sound, financially and otherwise; it has 
overcome much of the opposition of intem- 
perate temperance advocates. The consump- 
tion of Kentucky bourbons and Eastern rye 
whiskey has doubled within the last decade, 
and should such a disturbing element as an 
increase of taxation be leveled against it, it 
will result injuriously to the trade and to the 
interests of the party in power who make such 
a change as that proposed on the deathbed of 
their otherwise fair Administration. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Dec. 13.—Has 
the Whiskey Trust invaded the sacred precincts 


of the Treasury Department? In the volumi- | 


nous and vast report of Secretary Foster ap- 
pears the following brief but significant sugges- 
tion to the representatives of the people: 

Asa general revision of our customs laws is now 
probable, I do not feel like suggesting any special 
method for increasing the revenue, though I should 
otherwise think .that an additional tax on whiskey, 
which could be collected without additional cost, 
would furnish an easy method. 

What makes this suggestion all the more re- 
markable is the fact that in this same report 
Secretary Foster figures up an enormous sur- 
plus at the close of the fiscal year (June 30, 
1894) without any additional taxation. But 
under the general revision of the customs laws 
which he deems probable the public revenues 
from imports would be increased ; and yet, in 
face of this consideration, and of his own 
ciphering out of an enormous surplus, he 
recommends an additional tax on whiskey for 
the purpose of securing still more revenue. 
This strange recommendation, so inconsistent 
with the text of the Treasury report, too 
plainly indicates that the Whiskey Trust, whose 
home is in Cincinnati, has completely hypno- 
tized the amiable Secretary. The report of the 


on distilled spirits there are no reasons save | Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows thay 
political ones why a _ proportionate in-' there are now some 15,000,000 gallons of tax. 
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| paid whiskey in the hands of wholesale dealers. 
| Should the tax be increased 50 cents a gallon, 
as proposed, the holders of this liquor would 
realize $7,500,000 at the expense of the con- 
|sumers, Before the bill could be passed and 
signed by the President still more whiskey 
would be taken out of bond. and the profits of 
|the Whiskey Ring would be proportionately 
increased. As the report of Commissioner 
| Mason shows, upward of 127,000,000 gallons 
of whiskey are now lying in bonded ware- 
| houses, or considerably more than enough to 
supply the country’s entire demand for a whole 
year. This whiskey, under the proposed 
scheme of the Ring, would be subject to the 
old tax of go cents; and the diminished product 
of new whiskey under the increased tax would 
linger in the bonded warehouses. In the 
meantime the Whiskey Trust would gather in 
enormous profits; and the public revenues 
from spirits, instead of rising with the increase 
of tax, would heavily decline. 


New York World (Dem.), Dec. 13.—To tax 
whiskey and to untax the common necessaries 
of life is a policy rapidly growing in favor 
among Democrats in Congress. To add 60 
cents a gallon to the whiskey tax—which is 
proposed by some persons—will increase the 
revenues by $60,000,000 a year. It will em- 
barrass no industry, lay no burden upon the 
people and harm nobody. It will not even 
diminish consumption, as experience has 
proved. The distillers themselves do not object. 
With the bonding system in force they are not 
called upon to pay the tax except as they make 
sales, and it takes nothing out of their pock- 
ets. The machinery for collecting the 
tax is already in complete working order, so. 
that the increase will add nothing to the cost 
of collection. The danger of illicit distillation 
no longer exists in anything like the degree it 
did in the more chaotic time immediately after 
the war, and frauds of that kind can now be 
prevented as easily as any others. In brief, 
here is $60,000,000 of revenue to be had for 
the taking, and its taking will hurt no interest 
and offend no sentiment, while it will free the 
hands of Congress for the work of relieving the 
people’s burdens. 


THE BUSINESS ARGUMENT. 


Boston Traveller, Dec. 12.—‘* In addition to 
the large sum of money now received for 
license fees which will be lost to the treasury, 
a still larger amount will be sent out of the 
city for liquor, which otherwise would be kept 
in circujiation at home. Business will be de- 
pressed, rents lowered, taxes will be raised, 
and real estate depreciated, while many people 
will be driven out of the city.” ‘Thus the 
saloon advocates argue, and with a certain 
class of minds financial and business inter- 
ests are of the first importance. To this 
class of men it seems to be a= mat- 
ter of comparatively little consequence 
that the closing of the saloon would contribute 
largely to the general welfare of the commu- 
nity. If no-license is likely to injure ¢heis busi- 
ness in any real or imaginary degree, it must 
forthwith be condemned. In other words, 
the ‘‘ almighty dollar” with them outweighs 
all considerations of a moral, social, or pol- 
itical character. The business interests of 
the city they set over against the peace, hap- 
piness, the moral welfare of the people. We 
confess it is enough to make one’s blood runcold 
to read some of these ‘‘ business arguments,” as 
set forth in the liquor press, they are so heartless 
and brutal. If it has come to this, that we must 
have a liquor income to keep up the business of 
Boston and run the city government, the 
sooner we go out of the business the better. 
If the closing up of the drinking saloons is to 
kill Boston, as some say, why, then, it ought 
ito die. But that a no-license vote in Boston 
will injure the business interests of Boston or 
diminish its population cannot be shown. ‘The 
experience of no-license cities and Prohibition 
States proves quite the contrary. The closing 
of the saloon has everywhere decreased the 
‘poverty, suffering, and crime incident to the 
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drink traffic and stimulated all 
business. 


legitimate 


Very SAD STATE OF THINGS IN NoRTH Da- 
KorTa.—lIn sizing up the situation that is in 
sight in North Dakota politics and policies, 
owing to the late election, it is to be observed 
that the crank is ontop. Radical and experi- 
mental legislation will presumably take the 
place of conservatism, and all the isms and 
nostrums that are the stock in trade of the pro- 
fessional political quack and cure-all will be 
applied to the body politic for the relief of the 
**down-trodden and oppressed people” of the 
State. The motto now is, ‘‘ Vox Eli, vox pop- 
uli,” since for the next two years Eli Short- 
ridge, as Governor, will execute the law as 
construed by his Attorney-General, who claims 
to be a lineal descendant of the old Puritan, 
Miles Standish, assisted in the general admin- 
stration of affairs by the crankiest lot of cranks 
on the Prohibition question that ever infested 
a State.—Dispatch from Bismarck, New York 
Zimes, Dec. 14. 





FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE GERMAN ARMY BILL. 

Munich Neueste Nachrichten, Nov. 25. — If 
Caprivi’s speech is considered in a calm and 
critical spirit, it must be concluded that the 
chief thing which he set out to demonstrate, 
the necessity of so large an increase of the 
effective strength of the army, has hardly been 
presented by himin any new light. He summed 
up what had already been said on various 
sides in favor of the military proposition. Still 
it cannot be doubted that this summing up will 
produce a deeper impression than was made b 
the scattered pleas in favor of the Government's 
demands that preceded it. Moreover, no one 
can deny that many of the arguments offered 
by tle Chancellor commend themselves as un- 
questionably sound and worthy of serious con- 
sideration. In particular, it seems to us that 
there is no means of getting around the fact 
that Germany, as the one State of the Triple 
Alliance which is open to the aggressions of 
the enemy on both its sides, has more cause to 
be energetic in arming itself than devolves 
upon either of the other Triple Alliance 
Powers. Again, it is indisputably true 
that the overthrow of Germany in war 
would be followed by economic and moral 
consequences infinitely worse than the heaviest 
military burdens could bring. Another argu- 
ment that cannot be successfully attacked is 
that young soldiers would carry into battle 
hearts more cheerful than those that would be 
borne by men bound to their homes by busi- 
ness and social ties. But here is the one ques- 
tion: Notwithstanding the threat of war on the 
two frontiers, and notwithstanding the accept- 
able and perhaps necessary proposition to 
reduce the period of service, zs 7t mecessary to 
increase the army to the extent demanded, and 
will not the practice of this policy bring 
about the ruin of the German people just as 
surely, even if not so swiftly, as an unsuccessful 
war would do? This question, the most impor- 
tant and the fundamental one of all, was not 
answered satisfactorily by Count Caprivi in his 
speech yesterday; for although he said in 
various waysthat Germany can bear the burden 
and emphatically must bear it, the saying of 
this was not demonstration. 


L’ Indépendance Belge (Brussels), Nov. 25. 
—It was expected that the Emperor, in his 
speech at the opening of the Reichstag, would 
speak in a high tone. On the contrary, his 
discourse was a very timid pleading in favor of 
the additions to the army. ‘The speech is evi- 
dently the work of Caprivi, and altogether in 
his style, without a trace of personal inspira- 
tion on the part of the Emperor. It is true 
the Government cannot be under any illusions 
as to the unpopularity of its projects in regard 
tothe army Public opinion would, perhaps 
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hare accepted, though with a wry face, the 
new burdens which the project imposes, if 
there had been given to the people any con- 
cessions, particularly in relation to length of 
service. On this point, however, no guarantee 
has been given, aud, what is worse, it is an- 
nounced that new taxes will be laid on beer, 
brandy, and the operations of the stock ex- 
change, which will be added to the aggravation 
of the military service, for it isthe intention 
of the Government to do nothing less than 
subject to aterm of military service all men of 
the age of twenty-one who are physically 


sound. That is a hard thing to swal- 
low, and we can understand why the 
Government this time shrank from em- 


ploying the imperial style. It remains to 
be seen whether this insinuating fashion of 
appearing before the Reichstag wiil be any 
more successful than the old way. In the 
speech on the Army Bill which Chancellor Cap- 
rivi made the next day, he declined to follow 
the tactics of Prince Bismarck and cry wolf! 
like the shepherd of the fable. On the con- 
trary, he said that the present situation was 
very satisfactory and there was no immediate 
danger of war; but, in view of the future, 


the Chancellor warmly’ invited Parlia- 
ment to examine the projected reform 
and to vote the increase of the ef- 


fective army, however heavy might be the 
increased burdens on the taxpayers. What he 
particularly spoke of was the defective organ- 
ization of the German army at this moment. 
Not only is its organization inferior to that of 
the French army, but in order to withstand 
that army numerically Germany will be ob- 
liged, at the first outbreak of war, to call out 
its reserves, that is the Landwehr and even 
the Landsturm. This was evidently not an 
optimistic discourse, and there is but slight 
probability of its making a good impression 
onthe country. It is right to add that the 
Chancellor has been a little more explicit than 
the official newspapers, when speaking of a 
reduction of service to two years for the in- 
fantry. This, however, was only a moral en- 
gagement, without any binding foree on the 
part of the Government, and it is hardly prob- 
able that the adversaries of the military reor- 
ganization will be content with it. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION, 


Philadelphia Record, Dec, 11.—Although a 
new Ministry has been formed in France, it is 
only a revised and corrected edition of the old 
Cabinet. In fact, so little change has been 
made in the Government that it was hardly 
worth while to go to so much trouble to recon- 
structit. In place of the Loubet-Ribot Cabinet 
has popped up the Ribot-Loubet Cabinet. Yet 
the Ministry so constituted has received a vote 
of confidence from a majority of nearly two- 
thirds of the Chamber of Deputies. This vote, 
however, affords no sign of the stability of the 
new Ministry. The French would not deserve 
the reputation of the most polite nation in the 
world if they should turn down a fresh Govern- 
ment without as much as a friendly greeting. 
Minister Ribot’s speech was, indeed, so full of 
promises and so conciliatory that any but a 
vote of confidence would have been down- 
right rudeness of which Frenchmen could not 
have been guilty in such circumstances. While 
helping to swell this vote, the enemies of the 
Ministry will be none the less vigilant in look- 
ing for anopportunity for its overthrow, An 
occasion will probably not long be wanting. 
Yet whilst Cabinets succeed each other with 
giddy rapidity, this is no indication of the 
weakness of the French Republic. The ma- 
jority who voted to sustain the new Ministry 
the other day consisted exclusively of Repub- 
licans. Some of the extreme Radicals and 
some of the Monarchists could not refrain 
from showing their hostility to the Govern- 
ment, and the remainder of both anti-Republi- 
can factions sulked. But while the Radicals 
and Monarchists in the present Chamber 
unitedly might be able to overthrow a Repub- 
lican Ministry on almost any plausil le pretext, 
the safety of the Republic consists in the fact 
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that it would be absolutely impossible for them 
to agree upon any practicai plan of adminis- 
tering the Government. Like oil and water, 
these two hostile elements will not mix; and no 
political chemist in France has as yet found an 
agency that could fuse them into one body. 
Each faction hates and distrusts the other 
more than either has reason to hate and dis- 
trust the Republicans. In this situation the 
worst the Extremists could do would be to vote 
one Republican Ministry out in order to put 
another in. ‘The evidence of this is to be seen 
in the exchange of the Loubet-Ribot Cabinet 
for the Ribot-Loubet Cabinet. But even fac- 
tion grows tired of this sort of play; and the 
oftener it should be repeated the stronger 
would the Republic become. 


THE CONQUCST OF DAHOMEY. 


Lilustrated News of the World, Dee. 1}7.— 
The French troops commanded by General 
Dodds in West Africa have completed their 
victorious operations against the native king- 
dom of Dahomey by entering its capital, the 
town of Abomey, on Nov. 17, taking posses- 
sion of the sites and ruins of the royal palaces, 
which King Behanzin had burned when he fled 
northward, accompanied by the princes and 
chiefs, and the small remnant of his defeated 
army. Benhanzin had offered to capitulate, 
but the French demands were that all his sol- 
diers’ firearms and artillery should be sur- 
rendered, that hostages should be sent into the 
Frenchcamp,and thata large pecuniary indem- 
nity should be paid by installments; and, these 
conditions not being fully conceded, on Nov. 
15 hostilities were resumed. General Dodds has 
now proclaimed the whole territory of Daho- 
mey in French occupation, and his project is 
to join the coast territories, with Whydah, to 
the French possessions of Benin. ‘The rest of 
the kingdom will be cut up into three inde- 
pendent provinces. Allada would be the capi 
tal of one, Abomey that of another, and the 
third division, including the valley of the 
Ueme, would have as its chief place some vil- 
lage situated near Tohue. The Decam coun- 
try, now quite submissive, would be replaced 
under King Toffa’s authority. French resi- 
dents, deriving their authority from the Gov- 
ernor of Benin, would be sent out to each 
province. The General says that after a 
week’s rest in Abomey he was to 
start for the coast by way of Allada and 
Whydah. At Abomey he was to leave behind 
him a company of naval infantry and four 
companies of Senegal sharpshooters, with ar- 
tillery. It is part of the plan to open a road 
between Whydabh and the old capital as an act 
of foresight in case of a sudden renewal of 
hostilities. The blockade of the coasts will be 
raised when custom-houses shall have been 
established at Whydah, at Grand Popo, and 
Kotonou. The country is rich, and it is be- 
lieved that the duties will be a source of such 
considerable revenue that before long the 
colony will be self-supporting like the 
neighboring colony of Grand Bassam. The 
whole of the coast, including the Lagoon 
between Grand Popo and Kotonou, will in 
any event belong to France, while Whydah 
will become a French port, and the region of 
Godomey and Abomey-Calavi, as well as the 
Denham Lake, will be annexed. The country 
of Decam, which is now completely in the 
power of the French, will remain under the 
domination, this time, it is hoped, effective, of 
King Toffa, the chief of Porto Novo, who is an 
ally of France. Toffa’s chief town and resi- 
dence, on the shore of the Lagune of Porto 
Novo, has been fortified and garrisoned by the 
French military force. Since General Dodds 
issued his proclamation announcing the down- 
fall of King Behanzin, over 6,000 Nagos living 
in the north of the kingdom have recognized 
French authority, and it is hoped that the chiefs 
will not be long in following their example. 
The health of General Dodds’s men is described 
as satisfactory. Theso-called ‘* golden throne” 





of Dahomey, captured by the French, is to be 
presented to King Toffa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 


New York Record and Guide, Dec. 10.—The 
recommendation which the President makes in 
his message, for the control of quarantine by 
the national authorities, is one which should 
receive hearty popular support. Our experi- 
ence last summer surely made it quite clear 
that an effective quarantine could not be main- 
tained in the case of a severe epidemic by the 
number of unrelated Statc and local Boards of 
Health, each working according to somewhat 
different methods, and all with unequal ef- 
ficiency and unequal resources. Seaboard 
quarantine 1s not a local affair. The health of 
the entire country is concerned in the efficient 
administration of adequate protective regula- 
tions at even the smallest port of entry. Suf- 
ficient medical skill, and ample resources, prop- 
erly directed, should be available, wherever 
needed, independent of any merely local re- 
quirements. But more than all this, to secure the 
utmost efficiency, the quarantine system of the 
country should be a unified system, all its parts 
codrdinated and in direct relation with a cen- 
tral authority. We pointed out last week what 
was the proper field for local activity in quar- 
antine matters. Local Boards of Health 
should exist even in small towns, and these 
could complete and secure the work done by 


the national Government, by keeping strict | 


surveillance on immigrants that have been 
allowed to pass the seaboard line, until all 
danger of disease is passed. ‘This is really the 
most important work of quarantine. As things 
were last summer, if cholera had broken out in 
any one of hundreds of our cities, small towns, 
and villages of some size, the disease would have 
had the fullest scope. No medical or hospital 
organization of any kind existed; no ambu- 
lance, no equipment for fumigation. The 
safety of the country depended upon the work 
of a number of inefficient, local medical officers 
at loggerheads with the national authorities. 


Baltimore News, Dec. 9.—Mr. Rayner’s bill 
provides for the establishment of a National 
Board of Health as a Bureau of the Treasury 
Department. Its executive-officers are to be a 
Commissioner of Quarantine, a Commissioner 
of Vital Statistics, and a Commissioner of San- 
itation, They are to be assisted by an Advis- 
ory Commission, including among its members 
the Surgeons-General of the Navy, the Army, 
and the Marine Hospital. ‘The Board is given 
full power to prescribe regulations to govern 
vessels arriving from foreign ports. It is espe- 
cially important that this bill be passed at an 
early date. The people must be effectually 
protected from any fear of a cholera outbreak 
next spring, and foreigners intending to visit 
the Chicago Exposition must be assured that 
they can do so without being subjected to un- 
necessary detention. It has been well said that 
** the people want protection against pestilence 
without distinction of party.” It isto be hoped, 
therefore, that Republicans will join with 
Democrats in supporting Mr. Rayner'’s bill and 
that its passage may not long be deferred. 


Providence Journal, Dec. 10.—Doubtless we 
Shall be assailed with the opposition of those 
inveterate defenders of State’s Rights in Con- 
gress who are accustomed to ‘ view with re- 
gret” every extension of the Federal power 
and consequent subordination of the authority 
of individual Commonwealths, but we have 
gone too far in this direction in the past and 
for less imperative reasons to be very squeam- 
ish now. Our Inter-State Commerce Law and 
the various measures adopted by Congress to 
secure pure food products for the whole 
people are familiar examples of the com- 
pleteness with which we have rejected 
the anti-Federal idea when State legis- 
lation has proved insufficient and __inef- 
fective. Nobody needs to be reminded that 
the cholera germ is no respecter of artificial 
boundaries, and that if we continue our 
present lax system of local quarantines 
next year every separate State may be 
put to infinite bother and expense in its attempts 
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to keep the scourge outside its imaginary 
limits. In such matters the extreme State 
sovereignty notion is bound to prove inade- 
quate. An analogous though less consequen- 
tial instance is furnished by the irrigation 
problem of the trans-Mississippi West, where 
a State, having within its boundaries the head- 
waters of an important waterway, may, if it 
chooses, seriously affect the prosperity of an- 
other State farther down the course of the 
stream by checking or diverting a large pro- 
portionate volume of water at certain stages 
of the agricultural season. Already a plan for 
inter-State control of these rivers has been 
formulated, and precisely so we must contem- 
plate an inter-State or Federal arrangement to 


keep out cholera next year. ‘The menace isa | 


real and serious one, ard the public welfare 
demands the adoption of a comprehensive 
plan like that incorporated in the bill now be- 
fore Congress. 


SOUTHERN PROGRESS. 


St. Paul Daily News.—The Postmaster- 
General’s report has some interesting feat- 
ures which show the growth of the country 
in population and business importance. At 
the end of the fiscal year there were 67,119 
post-offices in the whole country, a net in- 
crease of 2,790 during the year, though during 
the year 4,105 offices were established, a 
greater number than in any previous year, ex- 
cept 1889, when the new offices were 4,427. 
The increased demand for postal facilities in 
the Southern States commands attention, as in 
six States, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Mississippi, and Texas, 1,118 
new offices were added in portions be- 
fore having only 220. In eight of the 
Southern States there are in each more 
than 2,000 post-offices. These are Alabama, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia, the total in 
those States being 19,095, while only the five 
Northern States, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana have more than 
2,000 offices each, an aggregate for all of 
16,288 offices. Only three of the forty-four 
States have more than 3,000 offices, Pennsy]- 
vania. 4,842, New York, 3,565, Ohio, 3,229. 
This analysis speaks volumes for the ‘* solid 
South” and shows that its growth in business 
and education is putting it in the front rank, 
with percentages in its favor not approached 
in sections of the country where it is popularly 
thought the. stage of intelligence is much 
greater. 





FOOLISH LETTER-WRITERS. 


Chicago Times.—An erotic composition in 
cold type is the most grotesquely absurd per- 
formance of which the human mind is capable. 
It seems almost punishment enough for a man 
if he have any sensibility that to a community 
which knows him as engaged in sober business 
his name publicly appears appended to a love- 
sick or, perhaps, love-successful communica- 
tion, containing the postscript: ‘‘I have just 
bought some roses aud send some kisses—a 
million nice, long, juicy ones, such as you and 
I only know how to give.’”’ When in the ardor 
of his affection he sets down for perusal by his 
light of love the statement, ‘‘ You are the 
beacon-light that steers my craft safely into 
port,” and when the fact is that the beacon- 
light steers his craft not into port but into 
court, the folly of his erotic and erratic 
course is plainly discernible. There 
are serious as well as_ ridiculous sides 
to letters of this kind. Whena lover assures 
his paramour that he hopes the steamer bear- 
ing his wife from Europe will goto the bottom, 
and then conjures a false wife to ‘‘ be a good, 
true woman, and I will adore and care for you 
all my life,” the woman who could believe him 
must be hopelessly a fool; yet such is the de- 
pravity of human nature when passion is in- 
volved that it may be true that the recipient of 
this assurance, false to her own husband, 
receives with grim satisfaction the assurance of 
her paramour that his true and lawful wife is 
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so hateful to him that he wishes her dead. ‘The 
world is hardly shocked at exhibitions of this 
kind. It is inclined rather to laugh at the 
ridiculousness of the exhibition. It does not 
upbraid; it becomes scornful and contemptu- 
ous. Figuratively, it delivers upon the letter- 
writer long, juicy kicks, and the poor, con- 
temptible devil suffers more by reason of this 
attitude of his fellow-men than if he were lec- 
tured by a synod of moralists. 


SCARLET FEVER AND DIPHTHERIA IN Lon- 
pDON.—We have been looking into the facts as 
| to the relative per-case mortality of scarlet 
|fever and diphtheria in the metropolis during: 

recent weeks, and the results are sufficiently 
Striking to merit record. The highest per- 
case mortality from the former disease within 
the ten weeks ended Nov. 19 was 4.4 per cent. 
in that very week, during which over 700 
cases were notified, and 32 deaths were re- 
corded; the lowest rate being 2.5 per cent. in 
the week ended Sept. 24, with 27 deaths and. 
upwards of 1,000 cases. In the whole period 
of ten weeks, close upon 9,000 cases occurred, 
and the deaths numbered 314, yielding a per- 
case mortality of 3.5 per cent. This forms a 
strong contrast to the 2,000 and odd cases of 
diphtheria, with 450 deaths, and a mortality of 
21.2 per cent., ranging from 16.3 in the last 
week of the ten, to 33.3 in the preceding week. 
Thus for the ten weeks as a whole, diphtheria 
was a little in excess of six times more fatal 
than scarlet fever in the metropolis, having 
less than one-fourth the number of cases, and 
143 deaths to each 100 from scarlet fever.— 
British Medical Journal. 





ENRICHING THE DEsERT.—There is a lesson 
on the possibility of utilizing the forces of na- 
ture in the experience which followed the 
overflow of the Colorado river into the Salte1 
desert. The Colorado carries the outflow 
from the western slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains into a desert famous for its aridity. The 
barrenness of this region has long been 
the despair of pioneers and the death of 
explorers. But the overflow of the river 
into the Salter waste proved that all 
which the arid desert needs to make it blossom 
like the rose is moisture. Upon the subsidence 
of the waters in that barren region an immedi- 
ate growth of verdure followed where, as fat 
back as the memory of man runs there had 
been nothing but barren and shifting sands. 
The Colorado, like the Nile, carries in its flood 
a burden of silt which when deposited on the 
desert sands results in almost immediate 
productiveness. The discovery has beem 
followed by schemes to utilize the over- 
flow. The main one is only to be criticised on 
the score that its magnitude may endanger its 
success. It proposes an irrigating canal 120° 
feet wide, 12 feet deep, and 126 miles long, by 
which an immense area will be made produc- 
tive. The highest success is to be hoped and 
expected for such projects. They give the 
promise not only of turning the desert into a 
garden, but of improving the climate conditions 
so that the burning regions of Arizona will be- 
come the most delightful and equable localities 
in the world. Such results are greater victories 
than those ever won in war.—/ittsburgh Dis- 
patch. 


THE TRANSVAAL RAILWAY.—The new Trans-- 
vaal Railway which is being constructed is the 
outcome of a concession which was recently 
obtained by a Liége magnate, who purposes 
| building a line 1,400 kilometres, or 875 miles, 
| long, connecting Delagoa Bay with Pretoria, 
|the Transvaalian capital, and serving several 
important gold and diamond mining districts. 
The first section of 187 miles from Komati 
Port to Selati is to be constructed first, the 
remaining 688 miles later; and it is the perma- 
nent-way material for the first portion of the 
railway that has been ordered in England. Al- 
though Belgian capital is conducting the enter 
prise, a British engineer is superintending ihe 
building of the line. —Zonden Jron. 
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Vancouver's Visit in 1792 tothe Bay and Peninsula of San Francisco. A Penin 
sular Centennial. W.H. McDougal. Over/and, Dec.,7 pp. Historical 


West (the), The Men Who Made, III]. James Maitland, Belford's Monthly, 
Dec., 10 pp. 
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GERMAN. 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 
‘Tannhiluser in Songand Story. Erich Schmidt. Nord und Séd, Breslau, Nov., 


( 
ag ) 


y. Veit Valentin. Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Lit.- 
schchte, Berlin, Nov., 


54 PP. 
POLITICAL. 

Africa, The Partition of. B. Lovett Cameron. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, 9 pp. 

Army Bill (the New), Provisions of. D. Preussische fahrbicher, Berlin, Nov., 
7 PP. 

Berlin Communal Reform, Rudolph Eberstadt. Preussische Jahrdiucher, Berlin, 
Nov., 34 PP. 

Dissolution, Th. Barth. Die Nation, Berlin, Nov.,1 p. Suggests that the Army 
programme may bring about a dissolution. 

Dutch Property Tax (The New). Dr. Gustav Kinig. /reussische Jahrbicher, 
Berlin, Nov., 14 pp. 

Franco-Russian Alliance (The) and the Triple Alliance in the Light of History. 
Il. Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Nov., 16 pp. 


French Republic, The Centenary of, Celebration of. Ueber Land und Meer, 
Stuttgart, Nov. 


Landwehr (the), The Official Insult to. Hugo Hinze. Dre Nation, Nov., 2 pp. 


Morocco and the Morocco Question, Gustav Diercks. Nord und Sid, Breslau, 
Nov., 20 pp. 


Polish Revolution (The) of 1863. II. Dentsche Revue, Breslau, Noy., 16 pp. 
Suffrage (Equal). Karl Baumbach, Die Nation, Berlin, Nov.,2 pp. 


Tariff-Reform (The Approaching). Constantin Rissler. Preussische Jarbicher, 
Berlin, Nov., 3 pp. 


‘Taxation, The System of. M.Broemel. Die Nason, Berlin, Nov., 3 pp. 
Walpole and Caprivi. Th. Barth. De Naton, Berlin, Nov., 1 p. 








Books of the Week. 





AMERICAN. 


An Average Man. Robert Grant. Houghton, Mifflin, & Cc., Boston. Paper, 
g0c. 

Australian History, Fifty Years in the Making of. Sir Henry Parkes, K.C.M.G., 
Prime-Minister of New South Wales, 1872-5, 1877, 1878-9. Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Cloth, $s. 

Bible (the), Creation of. Myron Adams. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Ceesars (the), The Tragedy of. A Study of the Characters of the Czsars of 
the Julian and Claudian Houses. S. Baring-Gould. Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 2 vols., Cloth, Illus., $7.50 

Catechism (A Modern). Ursula N. Gestefeld. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. Paper, 
asc. 

Christmas Stories from French and Spanish Writers. Antoinette Ogden. A. 
CC. McClurg & Co,, Chicago. Cloth, $1.25. 

Deluge (The). An Historical Novel of Poland, Sweden, and Russia. A Sequel 
to * With Fire and Sword.”” From the Polesto of Sienkiewiéz. Little, Brown, & 
Co., Boston, 2 vols., Cloth, $3. 

Embryology (the) of Man and Mammals. Text-Book of. Dr. Oscar Herting, 
‘Translated from the Third German Edition by Edward L. Mark, Hersey Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in Harvard University. With 339 Figures in the Text and 2 Lith- 
graphic Plates. Macmillan & Co. $5.25. 

Echoes of Old County Life, Being Recollections of Sport, Politics, and Farm- 
ing in the Good Old Times. J. K. Fowler, of Aylesbury. Macmillan & Co. 
Cloth, $2.50. 

Bthnology and Archzology (American), Journal of. J. Walter Fewkes. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. Vol. III, Paper, $2 

France in the Nineteenth Century, 1830-18)0, Elizabeth W. Latimer. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, Cloth, Illus., $2,50. 

Francis Drake. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Hades Up to Date. Art Young. .F. J Schulte & Co.. Chicago. Cloth, 
illus., $2. 


How To Heal. George Burnell. Lovell, Gestefeld, & Co. Leatherette, soc. 

Hungary, Life and Character-Sketches of. Margaret Fletcher. Macmillan & 
Co. Cloth, Illus., $2.25. 

Japan in Art and Industry, With a Glance at Japanese Manners and Customs. 
From the French of Felix Régamey. G, P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth, Illus., $1.75. 

Love Songs of English Poets, 1500-1800. Edited by Ralph Caine. D. Appleton 
& Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Man in Art. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Illus. by gr x and Photogravures 
from Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, Alma Tadema. Sir John Gilbert, Botticelli, 
Rembrandt, Murillo, etc, etc.. Macmillan & Co., Buckram, $30. 

Mum Fidgets, and the Two Richards. Constance Milman. D. Appleton & 
Co. Cloth, $:. 

; ee, (Extinct). The Rev. H.N. Hutchinson. D. Appleton & Co. Cloth, 
llus., $3. 

Mother (The), and Other Poems. ‘Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., Boston, Cloth, $1.25. 

Philosophy (Modern), A History of. From the Renaissance to the Present. B. 
<. Burt, ALM, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Cloth, 2 vols., $4 

Prehistoric Peoples, The Customs and Monuments of. From the French of the 
Marquis de Nadaillac. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth., Illus., $3. 

Prince Serebryani. A Novel. From the Russian of Count Alexis Tolstol. 
Dodd, Mead, & Co, Cloth, $1.50. 

Romance of a French Parsonage. M. Betham-Edwards. Lovell, Gestefeld, & 
«o, Cloth, $1.25. 

Song of the Ancient People. Edna Dean Proctor. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
Boston. Leather, $s. 

Sound and Music. The Rev. J. A. Zahn, C.S.C., Prof. of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. Cloth. Illus., $3.50. 

Taylor (General). Gen. O. O. Howard. D, Appleton & Co. Cloth, $1.50. 

Virginia (Northern), The Army of, in 1862; with a Preface by J. C. Ropes. 
Houghton, iffin, & Co., Boston. Cloth, $3.50. 

Whittier (John Greenleaf) ; His Life, Genius, and Writings. W. Sloane Ken- 
medy. Derby & Miller, Cloth, Ilus., $1.50. 

With Fire and Sword. An Historical Novel of Poland and Russia. From the 
Polish of Sien Kiewicz. Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, Cloth, $2. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, December 7. 


In the Senate, Mr. Hill introduces a Bill to repeal the Sherman Silver Law 
as - In the House, the Bill to stop the reduction in the Engineer Corps of 
the Navy is passed...... ludge Gresham declaresa part of Sec. 12 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act unconstitutional...... At Cincinnati the arguments in the 
trial of Professor Smith for heresy are closed.... The National Prison Associa- 
tion visits the Annapolis Navai Academy, and afterwards holds its closing ses- 
ee 8. Severa! lives are lost and much damage done by a tornado in ‘Texas 
sale ike In New York City, the trial of Dr. Briggs is continued......The provi- 
sions of the will of Jay Gould are made public; it gives the entire estate to 
his family, the great bulk of it being divided amoung his six children...... The 
Rev. Dr, Parkhurst answers the attack on him made by Police Superintendent 
Byrnes...... The speech of Mgr. Satolli at the recent Archbishops’ Conference 
is made public. 

The Spanish Ministry resign...... In connection with the Panama Canal 
investigation, it is expected that the French Government will order an 
autopsy on the body of Baron Reinach...... It is said that cholera has reap- 
peared in the Russian province of Poltava.,,,,. The new Canadian Ministers 
are sworn In. 

Thursday, December 8. 


In the Senate, the Chilian Claims Treaty is ratified....In the House, Mr. Hol- 
man moves the recommittal of the Printing Bill; Attorney-General Miller’s 
anuual report is presented ; Mr. Kilgore stops business by a point of order...... 
Telegraph operators on the Rock Island railroad strike, but trains continue to 


| Ina railroad wreck at Greenville, N. J., fourteen persons are injured 
mpienes In New York City, the prosecution closes its argument in the Brigg’s 
CORE. <0'0,0 Superintendent Byrnes replies to Dr. Parkhurst...... Mr. Depew 


says he has sent his final answer to the engineers of the New York Central. 
‘The new French Cabinet states its policy, and the Chamber of Deputies, 306 
to 104. votes confidence...... President Andrews of Brown University, ad- 
dresses the International Monetary Conference at Brussels ; M. Allard sub- 
mits a proposal...... The British Agricultural Association passes a resolution 
favoring lower taxes on farming lands......Influenza prevails in Berlin. 
Friday, December 9. 


‘The Senate not in session...... The House passes the Printing Bill...... The 
House Committee on Military Affairs completes its consideration of the Army 
Appropriation Bill..... In New Orleans, two men are killed and a third 
fatally wounded; the outrage is charged to the Mafia...... In New York City, 
Dr. Parkhurst replies to Superintendent Byrnes...... Democratic Senators 
hold a conference with W. C. Whitney...... Republican State leaders holda 
conference...... Teachers in St. Paul’s School, Garden City, go on strike. 


Bimetallists in the Monetary Conference express indignation at the obstruc- 
tion offered by Great Britain...... The India Currency Committee resumes its 
sittings in London...... Premier Ribot and Minister Burgeois appear before 
the Panama Canal Investigating Committee; M. Bourgeois, under a pledge of 
secrecy from the Committee, promises to produce certain judicial documents. 

Saturday, December to. 


The Government crop report for December is issued......It is said that a 
vigorous effort will be made in the House of Representatives to repeal the 
Sunday-closing provision of the World’s Fair Bill....A $100,000 library is pre- 
sented to Fairhaven, Mass., by the children of H. H. Rogers, ot New York City, 
in memory of a dead sister...... It is announced that the State of New York 
has formally assumed the care of all its insane poor, except those in New York 
and Kings Counties...... In New York City, at a dinner of the Reform Club, 
speeches are made by President-elect Cleveland and others; Speaker Crisp 
had prepared and given out a speech, but is not invited to speak...... The 
Fayerweather will contest is reopened......A number of the ree’s passen. 
gers arrive on the Etruria...... There is a sharp advance in Western Union 
and Manhattan Railway shares. 

Several witnesses testify before the Panama Canal Investigating Committee; 
a sub-committee is appointed to examine documents; the autopsy on Baron 


Reinach’s body is begun...... The Committee of the Monetary Conference 
discusses three plans, but no decision is reached...... Senor Sagasta forms a 
new Spanish Cabinet...... The German Reichstag begins debate on the first 


reading of the Army Biil. 
Sunday, December 11. 


The annual report of the Secretary of the Navy is made public......The 
details of an alleged conspiracy to poison non-union workmen at Homestead 
are made known in Pittsburgh...... ‘Two thousand persons sign the pledge in 
New Haven at a temperance meeting conducted by Francis Murphy’s son, 
ocean It is reported that the health of Secretary Blaine is greatly improved. 
exened In New York City, the will-contest over the Ogden estate is settled in 
favor of the beneficiaries. 

Senator Allison tells the Monetary Conference that the American delegates 
might accept a different ratio than 16 to 1 between gold and silver...... The 
Portuguese Minister of War resigns ; the stability of the Cabinet is threatened. 

Monday, December 12. 


In the Senate, Mr. Vest’s resolution to open the Indian Territory is dis- 
cussed ; the Anti-Option Bill comes up, but action is deferred ; nominations 
by the President are received as follows: Person C. Cheney, of New Hamp- 
shire, to be Minister to Switzerland; G. M. Lambertson,to be Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury ; J. W. McDill (reappointment), to be an Interstate 
Commerce Commissioner ; P. S. Grosscup, to be United States Judge for the 
Northern District of Illinois; C.C. Cole,to be Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia...... In the House, Speaker Crisp 
is enthusiastically cheered by both parties on taking his place ; the Army 
Appropriation Bill is introduced..... The twelfth annual session of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor begins in Philadelphia...... It is announced that 
Philip D. Armour will present to the city of Chicago an institute for tech- 
nical and industrial instruction, to cost $100,000 and be endowed for $1,400,- 
000....4- Ignited oil, from a broken tank, floating on Miller’s Run, does great 
damage...... New York Central officials say the difficulty with the engineers 
is settled. 

The French Chamber invests the Panama Committee with judicial powers. 
asecce In the Reichstag the Chancellor announces that Germany wi!! adhere 
to the gold standard...... Mr. Gladstone calls a special Cabinet meeting to 
discuss the Home Rule Bill. 

Tuesday, December 13. 


In the Senate, the Indian Territory resolution and the Anti-Option Bill are 
discussed...... In the House, the Weil and La Abra Claim Bills are passed, 
Secsee Ata conference of Republican Senators, the so-called doubtful Western 
States are discussed...... Secretary of State Foster replies to the strictures of 
Minister Foster, of Canada, upon the President’s message...... Robbers 
board a train in West Virginia and kill one passenger...... The Cincinnati 
Presbytery decides, 31 to 27, to suspend Professor Smith from the ministry. 
«see The New York State Dairymen’s Association meets at Cobleskill....In the 
city of New York, reports to the Clumber of Commerce urge a Federal quar- 
antine system......The New Yor< Yacht Club decides to accept Lord Dun- 
raven’s challenge...... At a dinner of Columbia College Alumni, President 
Low announces a $10.000 gift to the library. 

M. Rouvier, the French Finance Minister, resigns, and M. Tirard is 
ppointed Sages Senator Jones speaks in the Monetary Conference 


a 
U 


nion of Conservative Associations holds its annual meeting in Sheffield. 
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WORTHINGTON CO.’S NEW BOOKS # 


A SHORT LIST OF HANDSOME NEW BOOKS, ETC., SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


“BOOKS MAKE THE 


BEST 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.” 





Novels of Exceptional Excellence and Purity. 
HEIMBURG’S (W.) WORKS. 
Translated by Mrs. Davis, Mrs. Lowrey, and Miss Lathrop. 
Illustrated with photogravures. Cloth, new style. $13.75 
Historical Novels of National Importance. 
COLUMBUS LIBRARY (THE). 
By C. Falkenhorst, adapted by Elise L. Lathrop. 
gravures, In 3 vols., 12mo, $3.75. 
Le Sage’s Immortal Work. 
GIL BLAS. THE ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS OF 
SANTILLANE. 


Translated from the French of Le Sage by Tobias Smollett. New edition, 
carefully revised. Illustrated with twelve original etchings by R. de Los 
Rios. 3 vols., 12mo, $4.50 


HENTY LIBRARY. 


By Colonel Henty, The best books for boys and girls, 
bound in handsome morocco cloth. 


. In the Reign of Terror ; 
The Adventures of a Westminster 
Boy. 

. With Clive in India; 

Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 

3. A Tale of Waterloo; 

Or, One of the 28th. 
By Pike and Dyke. 
. By England's Aid ; 


Or, The Freeing of the Nether- 
lands. 


11 vols., 12mo. 


Illustrated with photo- 


Each illustrated and 
12mo size, each $1.25. 


6, With Wolfe in Canada ; 
Or, The Winning of a Continent. 
7. The Lion of St. Mark; 


A Tale of Venice in the 14th Cen- 
tury. 


8. With Lee in Virginia; 


A Story of the American Civil 
yar. 


9. In Freedom’s Cause ; 
A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 
10. Under Drake’s Flag: 
A Tale of the Spanish Main. 
Crowned by the French Academy. 
TINSEAU’S (LEON D.) NOVELS. 


Translated by Camden Curwen, 


~ 


® 


oe 


or 


2 vols.,12mo, Illustrated. Cloth, $2.50. 


The Writings of a Great Austrian Author. 
OSSIP SCHUBIN’S NOVELS. 
Translated by Elise L. Lathrop and Miss Robinson. 
gravures. In all 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, $5.00. 
Admirable Recent German Novels. 
ESCHSTRUTH’S (NATALY VON) NOVELS. 


In 2 vols., 12mo, illustrated, cloth extra, $2.50 ; half calf, $5.00. 


Bright, Beautiful, Attractive Stories. 
BERNHARD’S (MARIE) NOVELS. 


Translated by Elise L. Lathrop. 
$3.00, or in half calf extra, $5.00. 


Dr. Chapin’s Noble Thoughts will be Found in 
CHAPIN’S (E. H.) SERMONS AND OTHER WRITINGS. 


3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3,00. 
Vol. I. Lessons of Faith and Life. 
Vol. Il. Church of the Living God and Other Sermons. 
Vol. 111. God’s Requirements and other Sermons. 
A handsome new edition of the works of one of America’s most renowned 
preachers and thinkers. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


Illustrated with photo- 


In 2 vols.,12mo. Illustrated. Extra cloth, 


A volume of discourses, 


History of English Literature. 
By H. Taine. Translated by Van Laun, and Introduction by R. A. Stod- 
dard. Awith portraits. 4 vols , 8vo, $7.50. 


The most intellectual and altoge ther charming history of English Litera- 
ture ever written. An epoch-making work compelli.g admiration. 


Wits and Beaux and Queens of Society. 
By Grace and Philip Wharton. Edited by Justin H. McCarthy. 
by H. K. Browne and J. Godwin. 4 vols., 8vo, $6.00 


An inexhaustible mine of very entertaining anecdotes and gossip on 
French and English Society. 


Tilustrated 


Noctes Ambrosiane, 
By Prof. Wilson, Lockhart, Hogg and ~ ae 
6 vols, 12mo. With steel portraits, $9.00 
A singular and delightful outpouring of criticism, of politics, description 
ef feeling, character and scenery, and of wild fun. Wilson's eloquence is as 
the rush of mighty waters. 
Napoleon’s Memoirs. 


By Count de las Cases. With portrait and maps. 4 vols., 12mo, $6.00. 
A scholarly and highly interesting memoir of the great Emperor, particu- 
larly valuable for its conversations, 


Edited by R. S. Mackenzie. 


| 











Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice From * Helena. 
By E. O'Meara, Napoleon's physician. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 

Describes Napoleon’s last years at | St. iherg and reflects his opinions 

on the most important events in his life, government, and men he met. 
Napier’s Peninsular War. 
With 55 maps and plans of battles, and portraits. 5 vols., 8vo, $7.50 

Acknowledged to be the most valuable record of the war which England 
waged in the peninsula against the power of Napolcon. A work which for 
vivid beauty of narrative may vie with Cesar or Tacitus. 

Thomas Gray’s Works in Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Edm. Gosse. Wlth portraits. 4 vols., crown 8vo, $6.00. 

A carefully edited complete edition of the worke of the renowned author 
of *‘ Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard.” 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Poems. 
With introduction by H. T. Tuckerman. 8 vols., 8vo, $5.25. 

All her writings show loftiness of sentiment. intellectual power, purity, 
and fervid imagination. 

Rotteck’s History of the World, from the Earliest Times to 
Napoleon III. 3ist edition. With illustrations. 4 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 

Enjoys the distinction of being a nn gl uuiversal history, written in an 
attractive style. Its statements are based m careful researches and reli- 
able ; the illustrations are of exceptional excellence. 

With Notes by the Greatest Shakespearean Scholar. 
SHAKESPEARE’S (WILLIAM) WORKS. 
Edited by Richard Grant White. A new edition with all the notes of that 
eminent Shakespearean scholar. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth (in box), $7.50. 
To While Away the Time Pleasantly, Try 
MAGICAL EXPERIMENTS. 


A book for the old and young. By Arthur Good, Edited by Robert Waters. 


A series of 200 amusing, popular, scientific experiments. 1 vol., square 12mo, 
fancy cloth, $2.00. 


Same, with gilt edges, $2.50. 
The Great American Classic. 
HAWTHORNE’S SCARLET LETTER. 
A Romance. By Nathaniel Hawthorne, With illustrations. 
cloth slip cover, $1.25. 
A Book for Thoughtful People. 
INTELLECTUAL PURSUITS; 


Or, Culture by Self-Help. By Robert Waters. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.25. 
A series of highly spirited and entertaining essays on the acquiring of 


knowledge and culture. 
Read Both Sides and Judge for Yourself. 
WHICH ? PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


The Question of the Day. A collection of the best articles on this great 
national issue from the most eminent political economists and statesmen 


1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
A Book that Every American Should Know by Heart. 
OUR PRESIDENTS; 

Or, The Lives of the Twenty-three Presidents of the United States. 


Virginia F. Townsend. With twenty- -three steel portraits on India paper 
Edition de luxe. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


Same, Centennial edition, $3.00. 
DARKEST AFRICA. 


A vivid account of the Travels and Adventures of the famous African Ex 
plorers in the Dark Continent, from the expedition in search of Livin tune 
to the rescue of Emin Pasha, Profusely illustrated. 4to, boards, $1. 55, 


OUR BOYS IN IRELAND. 


By Harry W. French. Profusely illustrated with steel and wood engravings 
1 vol., 4to, illuminated boards, 31.25 


Travels in Ireland made by a party of bright American boys. 
A book that reminds one very much of Mark Twain’s ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.’” 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN NORWAY. 
By Augusta W. Kellogg. Fully illustrated. 1 vol,, 4to, boards, $1.25. 
WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1893. 


An entirely new volume, consisting of interesting and original stories, 
poems, biographies, natural history, and over 350 illustrations, printed by 
our patent process in colors, enclosed in a rich, lithographed cover of 
beautiful design. 4to, boards, $1.25 


HANDY BOOK FOR BOYS ‘AND GIRLS. 


Showing how to build and construct all kinds of useful things of life. 
1 vol., 4to, boards, $1.25. 


LITTLE WAYS AND GREAT PLAYS. 


With 24 colored illustrations by Elizabeth Tucker. 
books of the season. 4to, boards, $1.50. 





In handsome 


By 





One of the handsomest 





For Sale by All Booksellers or by the Publishers, 


WORTHINGTON COMPANY, 747 Broadway, New York. 
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of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
THE LITERARY DIGEST tion, scrofula and other forms of 


The Marked Success 


hereditary disease is due to its 





With Index of Authors, and a Classified In- 
dex of Subjects. For Six Months, Ending 


9 s 
October 29th, 1892. Cloth, 745 pp. Price, Scott S Emulsion 


$4.00. Carriage Free. Volume Now Ready. 


CONTENTS: 


NUMBER OF ARTICLES: 125 Political, 123 Socio- 
logicul, 70 Religious. 48 Miscellaneous, 111 
Educational, ete., 117 Science and Philosophy ; 


total, 594. 


From Leaping Magazines: 75 American, 48 Nothing iad the world 
English, 27 German, 44 French ; Other Foreign, of medicine has been 
21; total, 215. SO SUCCESS ne ats- 

Aso ABout 2,000 liberal extracts from the press . y fi ul in dis 
of the United States and Europe on all Vital CASES that ave most 
Topics of the Day, a Weekly Index of Periodi- menacing to life. Phy- 


cal Literature, and a Weekly Cosmopolitan 
Chronicle of Current Events, Book Digests, etc. 


Address Publishers THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
18-20 Aster Place, New York. 


powerful food properties. 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 
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Our Club Rates 
WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


Subscribers may secure the following peri- 
odicals, at special rates, if 
clubbed with 


THE LITERARY DICEST. 


CLUB FULL 
RATE, RATE. 





Yr Aren a Premium..........-++ ; » $8 4 
arper’s Magazine. .............0+-0+55 i 7 
ire, {- -\ Serre tree 6 25 7 00 
OP) EB iinncccesscccovsdereceose 6 25 7 00 
* Young People.........+....++ 4 50 5 00 
Century Magazine................ A RR 6 50 7 00 
Se INS osnh nnd cs ccccccccccnscccce 5 50 6 00 
Scribner’s M Ld Stes oncactes shee 5 50 6 00 
The Cosmopolitan.............0.e0s005- 5 00 5 40 
North American Review.............-. 7 00 8 00 
SEN Uns sn bn ce cdicwcs socccccceteccs 7 2 8 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine................. 5 50 6 00 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly....... 5 50 6 00 
_ “ Illustrated Paper....... 6 25 7 00 
Demorest’s Magazine ..........+...+5+ 450 5 00 
Popular Science Monthly............... 7 50 8 00 
Electrical World................0e0eees 5 50 6 00 
SED: isn piknss otbn esp ewend ges ceeesces 6 00 6 50 
Littell’s Living Age..................4+ 10 25 11 00 
Magazine of American History......... 7 8 00 
American Agriculturist................ 4 00 4 50 
Scientific American... .............0.005 5 50 6 00 
ste Supplement.................. 7 20 8 00 
The Architectural and Bldg. Monthly.. 4 75 5 50 
Phrenological Journal...............++. 4 00 4 50 
Babyh . 450 5 00 
The Independent, N. Y. eoue 5 SO 6 00 
Christian Union, N. Y............-.000- 5 50 6 00 
N. Y. Evangelist. ............cesseees. 5 75 6 00 
Christian Inquirer, N. Y............... 4% 450 
* Intelligencer, N. Y.......... 5 35 5 65 
- vs ere 57 6 00 
The Co onalist, Boston......... 5 75 6 00 
The Sta Chicago. .........0..5006 5 25 5 50 
The Advance, Chicago...............+. 47 5 00 
The Interior, Chicago............. 053 5 50 
NM NIMs sc cinceicccds) coveecses 3 60 4 00 
sunday School Times.................. 42 4 50 
National no Lireebshpetsiéncebancs ss 47 5 00 
United Presbyterian.............-.+++. 47 5 00 
‘The Chautauquan........ OPN 4 80 5 00 
Address, Publishers of THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
18-20 Aster Place, New York. 





BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Send for our Circular of Holiday Books; books suitable for readers young or 
old, books poetical, books historical, books of fiction, books of fact, books nicely 
illustrated, etc., at moderate prices. 


FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place. N. Y. 














A BRIGHT BOOK FOR BOYS. 





& THE STARS — 


AND 


CONSTELLATIONS; 


OR, ASTRONOMY WITHOUT A TEACHER. 
BY ROYAL GILL. 


A new and original method by which all the more conspicuous stars, constellations, and 
other objects of interest in the heavens, that are visible to the naked eye, can be 
easily and certainly identified without Instruments, Globes or Maps, including a 
novel and simple invention—a perpetual time-table wherewith a child my “tell the 
stars” at any hour. Printed on super-royal fine paper. 4to, with two charts and 
14 cuts. Beautifully bound in cloth, handsome gilt designs. Price, $1, post-free. 





“‘ All that is needed to identify easily all the leading stars and constellations.”—Pror. C A. 
Youne, Princeton. } 

‘“‘T have examined ‘The Stars and Constellations.’ . . . I heartily reeommend it.’’— 
Pror. 8S. P. Laneiey, Director of Allegheny Observatory, om eg Pa. ; 

“*The Stars and Constellations’ pleases me very much.’’—J. K. REEs, Director Columbia 
College Observatory, New York. 
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